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MEDITATION ON THE CROSS 


As there is no limit to the love of God, so there never can be 
human words able to exhaust the wealth of meaning in the 
Cross of Jesus Christ. The Cross is God’s love in action in a 
sinful world. We may feel and know its saving power in our 
owu hearts, and read its meaning in the language of the Spirit, 
but even the Apostle Paul had to halt before its final mystery 
and confess the inadequacy of all metaphors to express the 
work of Christ, “‘ who of God is made unto us wisdom and 
righteousness and sanctification and redemption”. There is a 
bankruptcy of the intellect, where the spirit comes into its 
own; where truth is incomprehensible unless it be received as 
revelation from God. 

But though we cannot plumb the depth nor reach the 
height of the Love of God in Christ, yet we may take hold of 
the hem of His garment, and know that the whole is there, 
even though we cannot grasp it all. St. Paul, while he acknow- 
ledges the incompleteness of all his symbols by using them in 
the same sentence, does not refrain from employing each one 
in turn, that he may behold some aspect of the rich inheritance 
of salvation. The words themselves do not reveal—they prove 
nothing to him who seeks a merely rational basis for his faith— 
but they are as a link between the finite and the infinite. 

The spirit must have a stem of thought whereon it may 
flower. The stem is the symbol or the metaphor. But when 
that has taken us as far as it may, it must halt, and the spirit 
goes on alone. The flower begins where the stem ends—one 
is not the other. The metaphor is not the experience. Yet it 
is the form in which the experience is able to become more 
than a mere subjective and incommunicable feeling. Others 
may take hold of the same stem and find the flower. The long 
years of Christian piety show to us how heart after heart has 
taken hold of the metaphors of redemption, taken from slavery 
or the law court by St. Paul, and found them sufficient, not to 
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express the whole power of the Cross, but to lead their minds 
to that point where the spirit finds itself able to take the leap 
of faith into the region of truths which surpass all knowledge. 

So we cannot do more than approach the Cross, humbly, 
along some of the many roads which lead to its foot. There 
we must halt, and lift up our eyes to where He is. We are at 
the foot ; He is “ high and lifted up”; and between us is a 
space which cannot be spanned by us with words. He must 
come down to us with His own Word, and with the flame that 
will kindle our hearts. But if we may come to the foot of the 
Cross, we shall not fail to find Him there. And though words 
fail us, our hearts shall know His peace. 


I 

No longer can we escape the reality of sin. It presses upon 
us now not only as persons but as a world. It would appear to 
become not only a fact in the individual will, but almost a 
tangible entity weighing upon the whole of humanity, and 
threatening it with suffocation. That this is so is apparent 
from the increasing reference in high theological circles to 
““ cosmic evil ”, and to sin as a metaphysical fact. Such doctrine 
is in agreement with St. Paul and the Church Fathers. They 
did not minimise nor underestimate the power of the enemy. 
This meant more than a conflict in the will of each person. 
To the Apostle Paul, sin was cosmic but it was not metaphysical 
—it was personal. It was “he”, or “ they ”—‘‘ The Prince 
of the Power of the Air”’, “‘ Evil spirits in heavenly places ’”’. 
Sin is serious because it is these powers making their combined 
attack upon the frail defences of mortal goodness—an unequal 
and foredoomed struggle. St. Paul had no illusions about the 
outcome of this battle in the lives of those who were not “ in 
Christ’. Man has himself weighted the scales in favour of 
the enemy by his corrupt nature. He has traitors within the 
camp. 
What if this be true, and Evil is not just the disobedience 
of each individual will against the righteous and loving will of 
God? What if Evil is a person or persons in the spiritual 
realm, insinuating its way into our minds and influencing our 
wills against the Lord God? There is much to commend this 
belief to our experience. We have realised that environment 
may be perfect, yet sin will spring up; that heredity may give 
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nothing but good tendencies, and yet produce evil lives. The 
seed may be pure, the soil rich and free from weeds, yet some 
enemy cometh by night and soweth tares. There seems to 
be a personal, inimical agency that creeps in to take possession 
of the strongest and best-guarded will. The seventh chapter 
of Romans depicts the futility of all human safeguards. In 
spite of knowledge of the Law, and the best moral training of 
the age, some Other, which St. Paul calls Sin, entered and took 
possession of his will. 

How, then, are we delivered from this body of death?— 
this evil that enters and possesses us? By coming under the 
jurisdiction of the Law of the Spirit—entering into a relation- 
ship with Christ which will make the believer free from the 
law of sin and death. By so doing, man actually changes the 
authority which is over his life, and he becomes one of those 
who are “in Christ”, bound by the love of Christ from which 
nothing can separate them, “‘ not angels, nor principalities nor 
powers ”’, 

But what has given Him this authority by sharing which 
we become more than conquerors? The Son of God has come 
and dwelt among men, and as man He has fought with the 
powers of evil and has conquered them on the human battle- 
field. They who have had undisputed possession of, and un- 
broken victory over the frail human will, have been dispossessed 
and routed in the will of the Son of Man. 

If Evil be thus personal we must think of this victory 
in terms of persons. What effect would Christ’s complete 
moral supremacy on the human plane have upon a person wholly 
evil? What confusion would it not cause in the ranks of those 
who have always won their battles against man! Now, confi- 
dence in their superiority over man is broken, And lost confi- 
dence is lost power. The power of sin is broken, through the 
victory of Christ, which undermines the self-confidence of the 
evil powers in the inevitability of their conquest over mankind. 
Formerly, man was either weighed down by his weakness in 
face of temptation, or else he deceived himself for a time with 
a false arrogance and self-assurance, which led to even deeper 
disillusionment and despair. He felt doomed to ultimate defeat, 
where even his will betrayed him, and he must needs confess, 
“the evil which I would not, that I do”. Does not man, as 
temptation assails him, feel his strength ebbing at the memory 
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of his countless previous failures? Even when he overcomes 
it for a time, he knows that again and again it will make its 
assault, until at last, inevitably, he will succumb. 

But it is otherwise with those who follow Christ. There 
comes, with faith in Him, a vision of that eternal victory which 
broke for ever the superior power of evil, an assurance that 
Christ has done something objective to weaken the power of 
evil over those who know Him. That victory of Christ’s puts 
the confidence of superiority in the heart of the believer. Christ 
is Victor; Evil is the less powerful, the vanquished who must 
carry on a guerrilla warfare in dark places, and in hearts which 
reject the Victor. But they who trust in Him know His con- 
quering power, and when temptation whispers, they turn to 
Him through whom they are able to do all things. He who is 
Lord of their own life is able to give them victory because He 
is Lord over all things. 

II 

Jesus looked upon men as one family. He saw the hundred, 
not the ninety and nine. But even so He knew that the family 
was not complete, was not whole, and thus He identified Him- 
self with men, in order that they and the Father might be one, 
and the family be restored to its fullness. To be brought thus 
into family relationship with the Father is indeed to be saved. 
None other than Christ Himself could accomplish this. Man 
can be saved only by God, but he can be saved only as man. 
He cannot go to God, so God comes to him, and becomes like 
him in all but sin. And in His Son God pays the price of man’s 
reconciliation to the Father. God’s love, in His Son’s sacrifice, 
is the mighty bridge of reconciliation. 

We cannot overestimate the effectiveness of unselfish 
love’s agony. Many times it has cast a sheltering cloak around 
the loved one, and tempered the hot winds of temptation ere 
they reached the soul. True, Christ is the supreme Mediator, 
but men too may “share the crumbs broke at the feast”’. 
There is, in suffering love, as it were an anticipatory expiation 
of the sins of the loved one before they are committed. And 
the force of this suffering, all unbeknown, comes between the 
beloved and the besetting sin. One may say, “ The young 
man still strays, even though his mother prays for him”. Yes, 
but what would be his plight were she not to pray? That is 
what we can never measure. Love will not altogether fail in 
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its task when it takes upon itself suffering for another’s sin. 
“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth 
much,” 

But although one may partly atone for another’s sin, not 
all the prayers of the faithful can expiate a man’s sinfulness. 
Underneath a man’s separate sinful acts there lies a deeper 
problem—that tendency to welcome evil, to give it room, to 
identify oneself with it and take sides with it against what 
is good and clean, and later on to stand up and oppose God 
Himself. That is not sin but sinfulness. Its root lies not in 
the will but in the whole breadth of man’s nature. It is through 
all. It intimidates the will, it feeds the imagination, it suborns 
the reason. In face of this, man is powerless, and love itself 
cannot save. 

Is then the gap between sinful man and fullness of life 
unbridgeable? We have seen that God can fill it. 

But sin is something on man’s side, and whatever God 
may do solely from His side must seem mechanical, and as 
such must leave a residue of dissatisfaction in the penitent 
heart. Such an one feeis that he has been given more than 
he deserves, and also that he has been given it without returning 
the utmost of his own—without the complete expression and 
outpouring of feeling and giving which is necessary before he 
can taste the full efficacy of God’s gift of redemption. 

Even when man gives his all he knows that God’s gift is 
far greater. It is only when he is aware that there is an Other 
between him and God, who has helped to make his offering 
adequate, that he feels the peace of forgiveness stealing over 
him. It is then that the sense of inadequacy is erased by the 
uprush of praise and joy in the penitent’s heart, and there 
follows a consciousness of release—of salvation. 

In the Old Testament the insufficiency of mere repentance 
was felt. Man could not put himself right with God. He 
needed a symbol, a sacrifice—something in addition to the 
heart’s turning to God. It was dimly sensed that there was 
need of a third element to bring man and God together. But 
so vaguely was this seen at first that the symbol represented 
more than the heart felt, and came to be thought of as sufficient 
in itself. 

Thus came the prophets with their message of inner 
cleansing,—a grand, clear call to make oneself worthy of God’s 
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forgiveness. How necessary was this prophetic challenge! And 
yet, too, how fraught with danger—that man might believe that 
he himself could bridge the distance between God and man! 

Then came the day when deeper insight perceived that 
even rending one’s heart rather than one’s garment, and offering 
the broken spirit for the sin of one’s soul did not adequately 
fill the deep chasm between the sinner and God. Some day, 
felt the seers of Israel, there will arise One in whose sacrifice, 
in whose giving, all men may feel their utmost repentance 
acceptable and their inadequacy completed,—a sacrifice which 
shall make atonement even for man’s sinfulness. At that time 
their rejoicing will not be in themselves but in Him through 
whom they are able to feel acceptable to God. This Mediator 
will provide them with a gift great enough to offer to God. 
“The chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with his 
stripes we are healed.” 

At the heart of repentance there is not only the desire to 
show that one is ready to give all, to make redress for past 
sins, but also a deep anxiety that God’s loss shall somehow 
be made good—that He shall receive back that of which He 
has been deprived. That is what Christ supplies. He gives 
“ satisfaction ’’ to God in that sense—by giving, as man, what 
is due from every man. But Christ also gives satisfaction to 
man in another sense—in that man feels that in Christ justice 
has been done to God, not because God demands it, but because 
the human heart, as well as holiness, demands it. 

Those who know Christ know also this peace. It is not 
that they offer Christ to God each time they sin, but that they 
know, when linked to Christ by love and loyalty, that He is 
sufficient even in spite of their sinfulness. He atones, not as a 
substitute for repentance, but as the One through whom their 
repentance is made acceptable to God. In Him their little is 
made sufficient unto salvation. He is the Friend who takes 
them by the hand, and leads them into the Father’s presence, 
where they know that all is well. 


III 
This sacrifice of Christ’s can be fully realised only by 
those who have accepted His call, or who have been brought 
to grasp His hand when they were being overwhelmed by the 
agony of life’s emptiness. 
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There is no text-book formula by knowing which all 
men may fit the work of Christ into their history of religion 
or philosophy. Love is known by its name, and no descrip- 
tion can replace the experience for those who have not loved. 
Redemption by Christ is no more than an algebraic x to all 
but those whose hearts have leaped for joy under the experi- 
ence. 

There is no single way by which this happens. Nor must 
all conform to one type. Some men must go full circle, and 
know the uttermost deeps of sin; others find in Him the only 
Friend in a cold and lonely universe. None can say how near 
he has been to the point of utter loss, for no two are created 
alike. The good man may fall like lightning, while the bad 
man may deteriorate week by week, and month by month. 
Yet one thing we know—none can fall more quickly than 
Christ can fly to his aid. 

But why do we speak in terms of space and time? It is not 
really that Christ flies on swift wings in pursuit of the falling 
sinner, but rather that He is already there, at every point on 

that road of deepening shadows. 

Christ’s death is history; but it is also the history of 
Eternity. It is the cosmic story of God’s love. The Cross is 
not merely something that happened once; it is the eternal 
truth of God that was once seen by men on earth. The long road 
which Christ travelled to Jerusalem, through Gethsemane to 
Calvary, is the path of God’s love in travail for redeemed men. 
Some are halted by the beauty of His holiness; others are 
conquered by His tears wept over Jerusalem; the tortured 
agony of Gethsemane overcomes the resistance of many, even 
of hardened sinners; the obedience unto death on the Cross 
has won to Christ a large multitude. 

Can it be said, however, that the power of the Way of 
the Cross is exhausted in what is seen? No, for He goes yet 
further in His death. He carries there an invisible burden: 
He bears with Him the whole disobedience of man against 
God, the extreme sinfulness of wayward humanity at its farthest 
from God. “‘ My God, My God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
With this cry Jesus feels the punishment of sinfulness—not 
legal punishment, but that which sin exacts from man’s soul. 
Upon the Cross, in His last agony and in His death, Christ 
goes down into the tragic depths where lies the man who is 
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bereft of God, into the desert of desolation, from which man 
has exiled God. 

That is the point where a man shall know spiritual desola- 
tion. And he will cry out in that day, having refused to cry 
out till then. And the word he shall cry out will be the name 
of Him whom he has spurned and mocked. When that cry 
comes Christ will put forth His strong hand and say, “ Lo, 
I am with you”. For He Who has experienced that desolation 
of complete divorce from God, is able to succour those who 
dwell in that spiritual wilderness. Because He is without sin 
He is able to raise them up and restore them to God—for that 
holiness of His is the only road back from the pit of desolation. 
Man cannot find his way back—for it is the subtle treachery of 
sin to break all bridges as it crosses them. No other man can 
help him, for in this matter man is cut off from all except God. 
Each man treads his own road, and it is not interchangeable. 
Only Christ is able to lead man back, for His bridges are not 


broken. 
Joun Baker. 
Glanamman, 
Carmarthenshire. 


THE END OF THE SECOND GOSPEL 


I 
Proressor N. B. StoneHousz, in his book, The Witness of 
Matthew and Mark to Christ, which was reviewed by Professor 
Ross in our April number (pp. 152 ff.), has an important 
chapter on “ The Conclusion of Mark’’,! which will serve 
as a starting-point for our consideration of this subject. 

He first examines the arguments which have been urged 
from time to time in favour of the authenticity of the Longer 
Markan Ending (Mark xvi. 9-20), and shows their weakness 
on grounds both of external and of internal evidence, including 
under the latter its distinctive style and sentence-construction,? 
and its lack of continuity with what precedes. The result is a 
demonstration as conclusive as any proof of this kind can be 
that these twelve verses are not an integral part of the Gospel 
to which they have so long been attached. But this being so, 
we have to account somehow for the abruptness of the ending 
of the Gospel proper at xvi. 8: “‘ And they went out and fled 
from the tomb, for trembling and amazement possessed them; 
and they said nothing to anyone, for they were afraid.” Pro- 
fessor Stonehouse considers the two alternative possibilities: 
either (2) the Gospel as we have it is incomplete (having either 
been left unfinished by the author or having subsequently 
suffered mutilation), or (4) the Gospel was designedly brought 
to an end with these words. Of these two alternatives he decides 
against the former, and his defence of the latter position reveals 
high powers of insight and exegesis, even though some readers 


a 86-118. 

yt noticing C. C. Torrey’s remark that the Greek of these twelve verses 
is Greek of a different sort from that of the body of Mark’s Gospel ye ach a mee 
these verses show no trace of translation from Aramaic (The Four Gospe. Corpels [1953}, Be 304) 
Dean Burgon’s disciple E. Miller tried to reconcile the evident chan; 
his master’s insistence on the genuineness of these twelve verses by su pposing thatthe 
style of the Gospel as far as xvi. 8 was substantially Peter's, and that per 
arrest Mark concluded the Gos with matter which was Peter’s but in a + pte .~ 
was his own. “* Here the Master’s tongue ceased : here the disciple took u pi ibys 
himself ” . W. Burgon and E. Miller, The Traditional Text o eons Ls 1896) 
P. 306). Burgon’s confident appeal to ‘the verdict of ins een a 
of dudpar 3° pdprupes answered inthe 
several others in a sense which wo he sete Toate 


ip Ue criticism. Puellula, puerulus, Qui nascitur tn 
mundo vivus, Aut fato liberalis fit, Aut fato ft conservativus; and Burgon was pre- 
eminently one of those gui fato fiunt conservativi. 
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may find his arguments falling somewhat short of complete 
conviction. 

It has often been rashly argued that the ending épofodvro 
ydp iS on grammatical and stylistic grounds improbable if 
not impossible.t This argument has been shown to be pre- 
carious, notably by Professor R. H. Lightfoot in Locality and 
Doctrine in the Gospels (1937), pp. 10 ff., where sufficient parallels 
are adduced from Biblical and extra-Biblical Greek to show that 
from the philological and literary viewpoint épofotvto ydp 
is a perfectly possible ending.* To Professor Lightfoot’s argu- 
ment here Professor Stonehouse refers with approval. 

Accepting this conclusion about Mark xvi. 8, our author 
proceeds to examine this verse in the light of its context—its 
immediate context, which is the Resurrection narrative of 
xvi. 1-8, and its wider context, which is the whole of Mark’s 
Gospel. First, he examines the silence and fear of the women. 
““ They said nothing to anyone.” Yes, but their silence must 
have been broken some time, otherwise their story would have 
remained forever untold. Why should their silence not have 
come to an end when they met some of the disciples? “‘ They 
said nothing to anyone ”—except to the disciples. True, this 
is what the other Evangelists tell us, and we may be accused 
of the deadly sin of harmonising if we read Mark’s narrative 
in the light of theirs instead of following those whose guiding 
principle seems to be that any interpretation which makes the 
Evangelists contradict each other is more likely to be the right 
one. It is opportune here, besides, to refer to Frank Morison’s 
argument in Who Moved the Stone? (1930), pp. 292 ff., that 
the words, “‘ they said nothing to anyone ’’, simply mean that 
they did not publish the matter abroad. He compares with 
obdevt obdév elnay of Mark xvi. 8 the similar words pndevi 
pndév etxno of Mark i. 44, which do not mean that the healed 
leper was to keep his cleansing a dead secret, but that he 
if the “ missing leaf” following ¢poS8odvro yap should ever recovered, its first 
two words will be rods "Iovdalovs—" for they were afraid of the Jews” (Side-lights 
on N.T. Research [1908] PP- 87f.). 

* The view that the 1 was intended to end here has also been upheld by Well- 

hausen, Das Evangelium Marci (1903), p. 146; W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos (1913), 

78 f.; Ed. Meyer, Ursprung und s Christentums i. (1921), pp. 17 f.; 

ed in Ts xxxi. (1930), pp. 175 ff. and Gospel according to St. Luke (1 30)» P- 3145 

Jolicher-Fascher, Rinletung ts das NT (1931), PP. 3°9 ff. ; M. Goguel, La Foi a la Resur- 

rection de Fésus (1933), pp. 176 ff.; M. S. Enslin in ¥BL xlvi. (1927), pp. 62 ff. and 
Christian Beginnings (i938), pp- 387f.; E. Lohmeyer, Markus (193755 pp- 358 f. 
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should not do what in point of fact he did—blaze the story 
abroad. 

However this may be, Mark not only says that the women 
kept silent, but he gives us the reason for their silence; it was 
due to fear, ‘‘ for they were afraid”. What was the nature 
and cause of this fear? Dr. Stonehouse argues that it was not 
blind terror but reverential awe—and, of course, if we under- 
stand Mark thus then we need not find any inconsistency in 
the First Evangelist’s account that their fear was accompanied 
by great joy (Matt. xxviii. 8). They knew on this occasion what 
it meant to “rejoice with trembling”. This is a perfectly 
common sense of goféoua, and that this verb is here con- 
joined with the words todpos, and éxoract, 
supports this interpretation of its present use. What, then, 
caused their astonished awe and trembling? Why, says Dr. 
Stonehouse (p. 108), “the doubt-shattering witness of the 
empty tomb ”’, as interpreted by the angel, who told them that 
the tomb was empty because their Lord was risen, as He had 
foretold. This is considered by Dr. Stonehouse to be a fitting 
note on which the Evangelist should bring his Gospel to an 
end: the simple announcement that the Lord was risen. 

The abruptness of the ending at xvi. 8 is enhanced by the 
fact that we get no account of the fulfilment of the angel’s 
promise in verse 7 that the disciples, if they went into Galilee, 
would see their Lord there. We (no doubt naturally) expect 
to hear how they went and met Him there, but we are dis- 
appointed. Of course, if Mark intended to continue his story 
but was prevented, or if he did continue it but the end of 
his Gospel was quickly lost, the abruptness needs no further 
explaining. We may then, with B. H. Streeter,* look for an 
echo of Mark’s Lost Ending in John xxi, or, with E. J. Good- 
speed,‘ in Matt. xxviii. 9 ff. But if Mark did end his Gospel 
im with the srvant of the pricet” meationnd fa tn: refernce the Appear 
ance to James in the Gospel according to the Hebrews. But if Mark means us to take 
the “ young man” as an ordinary human being (which is doubtful), a good case could 
be made out for his being Mark himself. 

* Wellhausen, Meyer, and Creed, accepting xvi. 8 as the proper end of the Gos 
regarded xvi. 7 as an interpolation, because it disturbed the unity of the passage. 
promise of Christ here referred to, xpodtw imas els rh» TadiAalay (Mark xiv. 28), 
ton fhe Bnd Gallet pent 
The Four Gospel: (topo) ff. 

Solutions of (1927), pp. 116 ff. ; Introduction to N.T. (1937)s 
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deliberately at xvi. 8, some satisfactory explanation is desirable. 
And here Dr. Stonehouse examines the theory of E. Lohmeyer* 
(who is followed hesitantly by R. H. Lightfoot*) that the event 
in Galilee to which the angel pointed forward was no mere 
Resurrection appearance such as the other Evangelists narrate, 
but the Second Advent. Naturally, in that case, Mark could 
not relate the fulfilment of the promise, for no such fulfilment 
had taken place at the time of writing. Dr. Stonehouse’s faithful 
dealing with this theory is not the least valuable thing in this 
chapter. He shows quite clearly that in the passages where 
Jesus speaks of the life-mission of the Son of Man it is the 
Resurrection that is contemplated as the vindicating consum- 
mation. Where the Second Advent is specially emphasised, 
as in the Eschatological Discourse of ch. xiii, it is not in con- 
nection with the life-mission of the Son of Man. In reply to 
the ultra-eschatological emphasis of Lohmeyer Dr. Stonehouse 


says (pp. 111 f.): 


“There is, we think, a basic error in this whole approach to an under- 
standing of Mark’s eschatological perspective: it judges Mark’s outlook more 
in terms of Jewish apocalyptic than in the light of indications provided by 
Mark himself. For Mark, while including definite intimations of a future 
manifestation of the Son of Man with great power and glory on the clouds of 
heaven, clearly underscores in his gospel the significance of the historical mani- 
festation upon the earth of the heavenly Son of Man. There is an unrealized 
eschatology but also a realized eschatology. In three passages an appearance of 
the Son of Man which is still future to Mark and his readers is described (Mark 
vili. 38; xiii. 26; xiv. 62), but the ten other references to the Son of Man 
clearly imply that in his historical appearance Jesus was already the Son of Man. 
Moreover, the meaning which this title bears is not narrowly eschatological; 
it points to the heavenly, transcendent character of his person. His avowals 
of his right to forgive sins ‘ upon the earth’ and to exercise lordship over the 
sabbath spring from his consciousness of being the Son of Man (Mark ii. 10, 28). 
And the whole of the record of the final journey to Jerusalem is pervaded by 
the teaching, not that he was to become the Son of Man by his a ce on 
the clouds after an interlude of suffering, but that the necessity of his suffering 
was found in the conviction that he, the Son of Man, had come for this very 
purpose. ‘ The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many’ (x. 45). ‘The Son of Man goeth as 
it is written concerning him; but woe to that man through whom the Son 
of Man is betrayed ’ (xiv. 21). ‘ The hour has come ; behold, the Son of Man 
is betrayed into the hands of sinners’ (xiv. 41). These passages, together with 
the references to his instruction concerning his death in Mark viii. 31 ; ix. 31 
and x. 33, establish unmistakably the conclusion that Mark describes Jesus as 
acting, not out of a consciousness of prospective dignity as the Son of Man, 
but as the one who in his entire historical life possesses the authority and power 
and dignity of the Son of Man, and yet is called upon to give up his life. In 
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view of the transcendence of his person it was inconceivable that death should 
be the end ; final vindication must come through the power of God. But the 
striking feature of the whole story is that the vindication in prospect is the 
resurrection on the third day. The final glory of the Mestiah will indeed appear 
at the consummation, but the element of vindication that forms a part of the 
very warp and woof of the fabric of the passion narrative is the resurrection 
rather than the return of Christ (Mark viii. 31 ; ix. 31; x. 33; cf. ix. 9). Accord- 
ingly, the brief witness to the resurrection in Mark xvi. 1-8 not only is com- 
pletely congruous with the entire disposition of Mark’s narrative but also Pro 
vides the very climax which the attentive reader would have expected. 


According to Dr. Stonehouse, then, the intimation of 
the Resurrection as having taken place forms a fitting end: to 
this Gospel. If we still feel that the ending is surprisingly 
abrupt, it corresponds in this respect to the beginning of Mark, 
which with scarcely any preamble plunges us at once in medias 
res.’ There may also be some substance in the words of B. Weiss* 
that “ the Appearances of the Risen One, according to the oldest 
conception, belong no longer to the earthly activity of Jesus ”, 
though his following words, “ and therefore no longer to the 
Gospel”, can be accepted only in a limited sense. Mark does 
not call his record “‘ the Gospel”, but “ the beginning of the 
Gospel’; we may therefore modify Weiss’s statement by 
saying that the Appearances were regarded as events subse- 
quent to the beginning of the Gospel. That they were from the 
earliest days an essential part of the Gospe/ is as evident from 
the reports of the kerygma in Acts as it is from 1 Cor. xv. 5-8. 

What, in any case, is the most satisfactory point to bring 
to a close the story of Christ’s life and work on earth? We 
should probably say the Ascension; but in fact Luke’s Gospel 
is the only one of the four which records the Ascension, and 
perhaps not even Luke’s, if the words ‘‘ and was carried up 
into heaven”’ are to be regarded as a non-western interpola- 
tion in Luke xxiv. 51.4 But even so, none of the other three 
Gospels ends abruptly as Mark’s does, just as none of them 
begins abruptly like his. 

sas Stonehouse points out, pp. 116 f. 
(pp. Pas directly referring only to the 
section about John the Baptist, indicating its significance in the context of the story of 


Jesus. I re the evidence for the view expressed above as stronger. ‘ 
“Cf. Westcott and Hort, N.T. in Greek ii (1882), p. 73. It is also possible that 


dvedhupOn was not nt in the original text of Acts i. 2: see J. H. Ropes, Beginnings 
of Chrtvanty iii ; Pie Text of Acts (1926), pp. 256 ff. 
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II 

Mark, we have said, describes his record as “ the beginning 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ”. Similarly Luke describes the 
subject-matter of his “former treatise” as “all that Jesus 
began both to do and to teach”. It is a commonplace to say 
that Luke proceeds in his second volume, the Book of Acts, 
to relate what Jesus after His Ascension continued to do and 
teach—by His Spirit in the Apostles and in His disciples 
generally. Is there any evidence that Mark contemplated or 
composed a continuation of the gospel of Jesus Christ, as a 
sequel to Ais Gospel? This idea has commended itself to not 
a few scholars, several of whom have tried to formulate theories 
which, while giving expression to this idea, have aimed at 
combining with it an account of the abrupt ending of Mark’s 
Gospel. 

B. Weiss,! P. Feine,? F. Blass* and Dr. W. K. Lowther 
Clarke‘ have supposed that Mark wrote such a continuation 
of his Gospel, and that this continuation was used by Luke 
as a source for the earlier part of Acts. Blass expresses himself 
thus: 


“ Suppose that Mark was the author who had written a continuation to 
his Gospel, and that this continuation fell into Luke’s hands at some time after 
he had finished his own Gospel. I find that conjecture, for instance, in Weiss’s 
book on Mark, of course as a conjecture, not as a certainty; he thinks it probable 
that Mark really had closed his Gospel at xvi. 8, and afterwards wrote a con- 
tinuation beginning with the appearances, that is to say, the first actions of the 
risen Christ, and going on to tell what the same Christ had done afterwards 


by means of His apostles ”.5 


Blass argues further* that this continuation was written in 
Aramaic, as indeed the Second Gospel itself seems to have 
been originally; and it is interesting to notice that there are 
certain sections of the earlier part of Acts (especially i. 1-v. 16; 
ix. 31-xi. 18, and part of chapters xii and xv) where there is 
pretty strong linguistic evidence for an Aramaic substratum.’ 

F. C. Burkitt’s hypothesis was not quite on the same lines; 
he did not envisage a second volume by Mark, but thought it 


1 Einleitung in das NT (1886). 
2 Eine vor ische Ueberli 
aidlogy of the (1898), pp. 141 f. 
934)» 


Theology xxix (1 
5 Op. oe, p- 


*Op. cit., pp. 193 ff. 
Ch J. de Seam in The Beginnings of Christianity ii (1922), pp. 44 ff. 
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possible that his Gospel “‘ may have lost about a third of its 
original contents, and that the work once dealt with the period 
covered by Acts i-xii”.! He emphatically did not believe that 
Mark intended either his whole work or the first part of it 
to end at xvi. 8. 

All this theorising on the basis of inadequate evidence is 
a pleasant pastime; it will do no harm so long as we bear in 
mind Foakes-Jackson’s dictum: ‘“‘ We should constantly remem- 
ber that source-criticism in the New Testament is largely guess- 
work.”* Bearing this dictum in mind, we might venture the 
suggestion that Mark did intend “ the beginning of the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ” to end at xvi. 8, but that while he may have 
contemplated writing a sequel beginning with the Resurrection 
Appearances, there is no evidence that this ever saw the light 
of day as a finished work. Certainly Mark (for we need not 
have the slightest hesitation in accepting the traditional identifi- 
cation of the Second Evangelist with the John Mark of Acts xii. 
12, etc.) had exceptional opportunities for knowing the story 
of the primitive Jerusalem Church. He may even have prepared 
some written memoranda of what he knew. At any rate, when 
Luke and he were together in Rome (Col. iv. 10, 14), it cannot 
be doubted that Luke availed himself of Mark’s knowledge, 
not only of the story of Jesus, but also of the story of the early 
Church. In so far as there are some indications in the early 
chapters of Acts of a written and not simply an oral Aramaic 
source, we may take into consideration the possibility that 
Mark supplied Luke with some notes in writing, perhaps trans- 
lated from earlier notes made in Aramaic. We cannot say more. 
On the supposition that Mark intended one day to write a 
dedtegog Adyoo of his own, Zahn makes a wise comment: 


“Tt may be that parts of the intended continuation were worked out by 
him and stood at the disposal of the author of Acts ; that Mark himself pub- 
lished such a continuation is very improbable, in view of the absence of any 
tradition of it.’”8 
On the whole, however, this very tentative line of approach 
to the question may be thought to support, for what it is worth, 
the view that Mark’s “ beginning of the Gospel ” was deliber- 
ately brought to an end with Mark xvi. 8. 


1 Christian Beginnings (192 . 83. 
2 The Acts of the A 


3 Geschichte des Kanons ii (1892), p. 931- 
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III 


If-we are right in this conclusion, then the Empty Tomb 
plays a more important réle in the Gospel story than is com- 
monly allowed. “ The early Christians ”, says a recent American 
writer,! “‘ did not believe in the resurrection of Christ because 
they could not find his dead body. They believed because they 
did find a living Christ.”” “‘ Once the Disciples were convinced 
by the visions they had had”’, says Dr. C. J. Cadoux,? “ that 
Jesus was alive and active despite his death on the Cross, their 
belief that his tomb must therefore be empty would follow 
inevitably as the night the day, whether there was any actual 
evidence for it or not.” But Mark, if we are right, is content 
to close his narrative with the Empty Tomb, with the explana- 
tion offered by the young man in white that it was empty because 
the Lord had risen. Did the women believe the young man’s 
account? There is reason to hold that they did, and that this 
was the cause of the wondrous awe which possessed them. If 
we combine the evidence of John xx. 1 ff.,* we may infer that 
Mary Magdalene left the other women before she had time 
to hear the young man’s words; but that same chapter gives 
us an account of one “ early Christian ”—the Beloved Disciple 
—who did believe when he saw the empty tomb and the vacated 
grave-clothes, before he beheld the risen Christ. Naturally, our 
estimate of the worth of this narrative will depend largely on our 
reaction to what Professor Raven‘ calls ‘‘ the Johannine taboo”. 

Lohmeyer’s theory of the significance of Mark’s conclu- 
sion does not command our agreement in its essential features, 
but he is right in insisting that “‘ the Lord’s appearances are not 
the only argument for the truth of his resurrection. The story 
of the empty tomb, with or without an angelic appearance, was 
itself long esteemed by primitive Christian beliefs as a conclu- 
sive proof”’.’ Lohmeyer overstates his argument for this, 
possibly because it fits in with his special viewpoint to minimise 

1C. T. Craig, The Beginning of Christianity (1943), p. 135. 
on first sight ... But oe fact po that all of them, without exce ap eg = 
to fall into in a single orderly and coherent narrative without the smallest contra- 
diction or difficulty, and without any suppression, invention, or r menigulation, beyond 


a trifling effort to imagine the nat behaviour of a bunch of runnin 
about ~ the dawnlight between Jerusalem and the Garden” (The Man ~y4 be King 


P- 35). 
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Translated by Lightfoot in Ae the Gospels, p. 47- 
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the primitive significance of the Resurrection Appearances. 
But the fact remains that, while these Appearances constituted 
the more important evidence for the Apostles’ claim that their 
Lord had risen, the prominence given to the Empty Tomb in 
all four Gospels reflects the emphasis laid on this, too, in the 
early Apostolic Preaching. And it is important to notice that 
it was the Empty Tomb that impressed itself on the minds of 
the Jewish opponents of Christianity as a stumblingblock to 
be got rid of somehow. That this was so in the first century a.D. 
is plain from Matt. xxviii. 11-15; the story that the disciples 
stole the body of Jesus from the tomb “ becomes a kind of 
fixture among the Jews, being mentioned by Justin Martyr 
and Tertullian, and again in the Toledoth Feschu. This admission 
of the Fewish authorities that the tomb was empty on the morning 
of the third day is to be strongly emphasised.”* So wrote the late 
Professor W. M. Alexander, concluding, after an examination 
of the arguments for and against. the record of the Empty 
Tomb, with the words : ‘‘ The Empty Tomb is a fact as invincible 
as any other fact of the best attested History.”"* The emphasis which 
he expressed by the use of italics would become still heavier 
if we could be sure that our earliest Gospel ended with the 
account of the Empty Tomb, before the narration of any Resur- 
rection A ce. 
IV 

What shall we say now about the passage which appears 
in our Bibles as Mark xvi. 9-20? Let us emphasise that when 
we discuss the authenticity of these verses we are not necessarily 
calling in question either their antiquity or their truth or their 
divine inspiration.? This is often forgotten, by a confusion of 
the issue. Divine inspiration is independent of any particular 
human authorship, especially in the case of verses attached to a 
book of the Bible which is itself, strictly speaking, anonymous. 
The one valid proof of divine inspiration is the “ inward work 
of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with the word in our 
hearts ’;4 and if we find that the Holy Spirit by His sessi- 

Quarterly i. (1929), p. 30. 

* Similarly, while the evidence forbids us to suppose that John vii. 53-viii. rr 
originally formed part of the Fourth Gospel, we do not for a moment doubt either the 
historicity or the divine inspiration of this pericope. 

“Least of all can Biblical Numerics or Gematria be considered as providing such 
a proof, especially in the hands of a very popular modern 5 oe who reaches con- 
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III 

If-we are right in this conclusion, then the Empty Tomb 
plays a more important réle in the Gospel story than is com- 
monly allowed. “ The early Christians ”’, says a recent American 
writer,! “‘ did not believe in the resurrection of Christ because 
they could not find his dead body. They believed because they 
did find a living Christ.”” “‘ Once the Disciples were convinced 
by the visions they had had”’, says Dr. C. J. Cadoux,* “ that 
Jesus was alive and active despite his death on the Cross, their 
belief that his tomb must therefore be empty would follow 
inevitably as the night the day, whether there was any actual 
evidence for it or not.”” But Mark, if we are right, is content 
to close his narrative with the Empty Tomb, with the explana- 
tion offered by the young man in white that it was empty because 
the Lord had risen. Did the women believe the young man’s 
account? There is reason to hold that they did, and that this 
was the cause of the wondrous awe which possessed them. If 
we combine the evidence of John xx. 1 ff. we may infer that 
Mary Magdalene left the other women before she had time 
to hear the young man’s words; but that same chapter gives 
us an account of one “ early Christian ”—the Beloved Disciple 
—who did believe when he saw the empty tomb and the vacated 
grave-clothes, before he beheld the risen Christ. Naturally, our 
estimate of the worth of this narrative will depend largely on our 
reaction to what Professor Raven‘ calls ‘‘ the Johannine taboo”’. 

Lohmeyer’s theory of the significance of Mark’s conclu- 
sion does not command our agreement in its essential features, 
but he is right in insisting that “‘ the Lord’s appearances are not 
the only argument for the truth of his resurrection. The story 
of the empty tomb, with or without an angelic appearance, was 
itself long esteemed by primitive Christian beliefs as a conclu- 
sive proof”.5 Lohmeyer overstates his argument for this, 
possibly because it fits in with his special viewpoint to minimise 

Craig, The Beginning of Christianity (1943), 135- 

Miss Dorothy Sayer, bet drama bear upon the apparently 
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the primitive significance of the Resurrection Appearances. 
But the fact remains that, while these Appearances constituted 
the more important evidence for the Apostles’ claim that their 
Lord had risen, the prominence given to the Empty Tomb in 
all four Gospels reflects the emphasis laid on this, too, in the 
early Apostolic Preaching. And it is important to notice that 
it was the Empty Tomb that impressed itself on the minds of 
the Jewish opponents of Christianity as a stumblingblock to 
be got rid of somehow. That this was so in the first century a.D. 
is plain from Matt. xxviii. 11-15; the story that the disciples 
stole the body of Jesus from the tomb “ becomes a kind of 
fixture among the Jews, being mentioned by Justin Martyr 
and Tertullian, and again in the Toledoth Feschu. This admission 
of the Fewish authorities that the tomb was empty on the morning 
of the third day is to be strongly emphasised.”+ So wrote the late 
Professor W. M. Alexander, concluding, after an examination 
of the arguments for and against the record of the Empty 
Tomb, with the words : “‘ The Empty Tomb is a fact as invincible 
as any other fact of the best attested History.”* The emphasis which 
he expressed by the use of italics would become still heavier 
if we could be sure that our earliest Gospel ended with the 
account of the Empty Tomb, before the narration of any Resur- 
rection A ce. 
IV 
What shall we say now about the passage which appears 

in our Bibles as Mark xvi. 9-20? Let us emphasise that when 
we discuss the authenticity of these verses we are not necessarily 
calling in question either their antiquity or their truth or their 
divine inspiration. This is often forgotten, by a confusion of 
the issue. Divine inspiration is independent of any particular 
human authorship, especially in the case of verses attached to a 
book of the Bible which is itself, strictly speaking, anonymous. 
The one valid proof of divine inspiration is the “ inward work 
of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and with the word in our 
hearts ”;* and if we find that the Holy Spirit by His sessi- 

1 The Evangelical Quarterly i. (1929), p- 30 

originally formed part of the Fourth Gospel, we do not for a moment doubt either the 
historicity or the divine inspiration of this pericope. 

“Least of all can Biblical Numerics or Gematria be considered as providing such 
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monium internum thus authenticates these verses as His, we 
accept them without further question as part of God’s Word 
written. But that is quite apart from the question of their human 
authorship. 

As regards the antiquity of these twelve verses, it is un- 
questionable, though Rendel Harris tells us? that he was once 
rebuked by W. F. Moulton for asserting it. Although we 
consider F, C. Conybeare’s argument that they were written 
by Aristion the elder, the Disciple of the Lord,* as falling far 
short of proof, they cannot well be later than the early years 
of the second century, and may indeed belong to the first. 
They were not composed as an appendix to Mark, but as an 
independent catechesis, summarising the Resurrection Appear- 
ances narrated in the Apostolic Preaching. As for the place 
where this catechesis was composed, arguments have been 
advanced in favour of both Rome and Asia Minor, with the 
balance of evidence probably on the side of Rome.* 

Comparison of the end of Mark with those of the other 
Gospels seemed at an early date to indicate an intolerable 
abruptness, and an urge was felt to round it off in a more pleasing 
manner. One attempt to satisfy this urge has given us the so- 
called ‘‘ Shorter Ending ” found in some MSS. and Versions: 


But they reported to Peter and those who were with him all these things 
which had been commanded them. And after this Jesus Himself also appeared 
to them and sent through them from the east even to the west the sacred and 
incorruptible proclamation of eternal salvation.* 


Hardly anyone has supposed that this “ Ending ”’ is genuine; 
it is too obviously an ad hoc fabrication which never had any 
independent existence; therefore it can properly be called an 
Appendix. That it is a true summary is patent, but that is all 
that can be said for it. 

About the middle of the second century, however, the 
catechetic summary of the Resurrection Appearances which 
already had an independent existence was felt to provide a 


The ff. ; cf. IV. x. (1894), pp. 219 ff. See the 
very able criticism of this t by Setar in The Four Gospels, pp. oa . (Streeter’s 
whole chapter on “ The Lost End of Mark”, pp. 333-360, will repay careful study.) 
See Streeter, op. cit., pp. 348 ff. 
“In the Greek MSS. L, ¥, 099, 0112, 274 (mg.-), 579; in the Latin MS. k ; in the 
Syriac Harclean margin in one Sakic S. and in the margins of two Bohairic MSS., 
and in seven Ethiopic Mss. Of these authorities, k has this Short Appendix only after 
verse 8; the others add the Longer Ending after the Short Appendix, which fact is 
itself evidence that the Longer Ending was added later. 
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suitable ending to the Gospel, and so the custom started and 
rapidly spread of attaching it to the Gospel.’ By the time when 
the Byzantine* recension of the N.T. text was made, early in 
the fourth century, its position at the end of Mark was well 
enough established for it to be included here in this recension 
from the very first, whence it appears in the vast majority of 
our MSS. of the N.T. But even in the earlier part of the fourth 
century Eusebius knew that the accurate copies of the Gospel 
brought it to an end at xvi. 8,° and so he omitted the following 
twelve verses from his Table of Canons.‘ | 

But while these verses appeared in the Byzantine recension 
from the start, they were absent from the earliest forms of the 
other chief textual families. Their absence from the two best 
representatives of the Alexandrian family (& and B) is well- 
known. And here it may be remarked that attempts to minimise 
this coincidence between X% and B on the ground that this 
part of both MSS. was written by one and the same scribe 
can no longer be allowed, now that Milne and Skeat’s examina- 
tion of & since it was brought from Leningrad to London in 1933 
has shown clearly that Tischendorf was mistaken in identifying 
Hand B of Cod. B with Scribe D of Cod.&* There is good evidence 
that the twelve verses were also absent from the Caesarean text 
in its earliest form.* (Unfortunately, the Chester Beatty papyrus 
P 45 is defective here and does not help us.) That they were 
absent from the early text of Antioch is implied by their absence 
from the Sinaitic Syriac version, which represents this text. 
And although it was perhaps in some form of the Western 
text that they were first attached to Mark, yet their omission 


1 Those who rely on the arguments of A. C. Clark should note carefully that he 
does not profess to push his N.T. textual researches farther back than c. A.D. 150 ; “ the 
ultimate problems of New Testament au phs”’, he says, “do not concern me” 
The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts [1914], B. the reviews of this book 

F. G. Kenyon in the Church Quarterly Review, Oct. 1914, pp. 68-72, and by J. H. 
Moulton in the Classical Review xxix. (1915), PP. 49-54: 
2So called because it was the aattand td the Byzantine Empire, circulati 
from Byzantium as a centre, although its basis was the revision made by Lucian of Anti 
C. AsD. 300 (probably in conjunction with the Lucianic recension of the LXX). Having 
regard to its place of origin, Hort called it the Syrian text. See Streeter, op. cit., pp. 
112 ff. ; Hort’s Introduction in The N.T. in Greek ii., pp. go ff., 132 ff. (Hort’s classic 
treatment of the ap— of Mark xvi. 9-20 appears in pp. 28-51 of the Appendix to 


Ad Marinum ii (see Hort’s Append for a translation). Burgon 

3 Euseb. ‘arinum iii. 1 (see Hort’s ix, p. 31, fora jon). 

and Hast in belloving thet wis to Ocigen for thie 
* As is noted at the end of Codd. 1, 1582, and other MSS. 

1938 . 89 f. 

: © See Streeter, op. cit., pp. 88, 335 f. The evidence is found in Codd. 1, 22, 1582, 

important witnesses to the text. 
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from the African Latin (represented by the MS. k) indicates 
that at first the Western text also lacked them. At this point 
it is relevant to recall C. H. Turner’s words: 


“Where B and k agree, we have perhaps the greatest security that any 
two ees can give us of external evidence for the recovery of the apostolic 
text. 

This agreement, and consequently this security, we find for 
the omission of xvi. 9-20 from the autograph of Mark’s Gospel. 

We have just mentioned two versions—and these the 
earliest of versions—which lack these verses: the Sinaitic Syriac 
and the African Latin. The Old Armenian and Georgian 
versions also lacked them; and originally also probably the 
Ethiopic and the Sahidic Coptic.* 

In the Washington Codex of the Gospels (Cod. W) the 
Longer Ending is expanded by the insertion of further matter 
after xvi. 14. After the words ‘‘ He upbraided them with their 
unbelief and hardness of heart, because they believed not them 
which had seen Him after He was risen”, this MS. continues: 


And they excused themselves, saying, This age of lawlessness and unbelief 
is under Satan, who by his unclean spirits does not allow the true power of 
God to be comprehended. ‘Therefore now reveal Thy righteousness.* So they 
spoke to Christ; and Christ addressed them thus: The limit of the years of 
Satan’s authority has been fulfilled, but other terrible things are drawing near 
even to those sinners on whose behalf I was handed over to death, that they 
may turn to the truth and sin no more. In order that they may inherit the 
spiritual and incorruptible glory of righteousness in heaven, go ye into all the 
world and proclaim the Gospel to all the creation— 


and so on then to the end of verse 20. The interpolation may be 
quite early; it was possibly inserted in this place while yet these 
verses circulated as an independent catechesis, before they were 
attached to Mark’s Gospel. Streeter considered that “ the 
addition found in W favours the hypothesis that it (the Longer 
Conclusion) was originally composed as a catechetical summary 
of Resurrection Appearances, not as a conclusion to the Gospel ”’.¢ 
The Appearances recorded in these verses are apparently 

gathered from the other three Gospels. With verses 9 and 
10 cf. John xx. 11-18; with verse 11 cf. Luke xxiv. 11; with 

1 Quoted by W. F. Howard in The Bible in its Ancient and English Versions, ed. 
H. W. Robinson (1940), 82. Turner’s words referred to Mark’s Gospel. 

2 Sce the evidence in Hort and Streeter, locc. citt., and most fully in S. C. E. Legg, 
Nouum Testamentum Graece: Euangelium secundum Marcum (1935) ad loc. 

3 Jerome knew of this passage as far down as “‘ reveal Thy righteousness ”’ as extant 
“in et maxime in graecis codicibus”” (Contra Pelag. ii. 15). 

“Op. cit., pp. 333 
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verses 12 and 13 cf. Luke xxiv. 13-351; with verse 14 cf. 
John xx. 19f.; with verses 15 and 16 cf. Matt. xxviii. 16-20; 
with verse 19 cf. Luke xxiv. sof. Verse 19 adds the fact, 
stressed in the primitive kerygma, that Christ had taken His 
seat at God’s right hand. Verse 20 summarises the apostolic 
activity described in the Book of Acts. As for the Dominical 
Logion in verses 17 and 18, it also has parallels in Acts; the 
signs of casting out demons, speaking with tongues, taking up 
serpents, and laying hands on the sick so that they recover 
can all be exemplified in that book. We are left with the promise 
that “if they drink any deadly thing, it shall in no wise hurt 
them ”, which, as Philip’s daughters told Papias, found a fulfil- 
ment in “‘ Joseph called Barsabbas, who was surnamed Justus ” 
(Acts i. 23).* 

Our conclusion with regard to these twelve verses, then, 
is that while we cannot regard them as an integral part of the 
Gospel to which they are now attached, no Christian need have 
any hesitation in reading them as Holy Scripture. 


F. F. Bruce. 
University of Leeds. 


1 Since this paper went to press, a well-known Evangelical author has remarked to me 
in a letter: “ Referring to the walk to Emmaus, Mark (ver. 13) says that the two to whom 
the Lord revealed Himself in the bane of bread ‘went away and told it unto the rest: 
neither believed they them’. Luke in his full narrative of the incident (xxiv. 33) says that 
the two ‘rose up that very hour, and returned to Jerusalem, and found the eleven 
— together, and them that were with them, saying, The Lord is risen indeed, and 

appeared to Simon.’ There seems no possibility of reconciling these op state- 
ments. If the circumstantial account by Luke be accepted, the statement in the other 
account can scarcely be inspired, and, as regards that verse at least, Mark’s present ending 
is untrustworthy.” 

* Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iii. 39. 8. 


VIGILANTIUS: AN EARLY GALLIC PROTESTANT 


THE two centuries which followed the Edict of Milan (a.p. 313) 
by which the Christian Church, after nearly three hundred 
years of obloquy and persecution, was raised to a position of 
honour and privilege, have sometimes been regarded as the 
Golden Age of the Church—the age which produced some 
of the Church’s greatest thinkers, administrators, and saints— 
the age of expansion, development of organisation, and defini- 
tion of dogma. But this is only one side of the picture. There 
is a darker side. These centuries were also marked by moral 
and spiritual deterioration. Says Dr. Edwyn Bevan: “ The 
new position which Christianity had acquired in the world made 
a greater difference to the character of Christianity than it did 
to the character of the world. . . . The truth is that the world 
was very far from being converted to Christianity. Vast masses 
of people everywhere now called themselves Christian and were 
formally incorporated in the Christian Church, who were as 
pagan as ever in heart” (Christianity, pp. 107, 116). The 
Church was induced to make some “ accommodation” with 
paganism, and this resulted in a lowering of spirituality and 
the introduction of many superstitious practices. Here and 
there voices were raised against the tendency of the times, and 
one of the earliest of these was that of Vigilantius, a presbyter 
of Gaul, whom Gibbon fittingly describes as “‘ the Protestant 
of his age’”’. 

Our knowledge of Vigilantius is mostly derived from his 
bitter enemy, the famous Church Father, Jerome. Jerome is 
one of the most distinguished figures of the Church during 
this period. Few, if any, have displayed a wider range of know- 
ledge, or more remarkable powers of expression. Yet his 
greatest admirers deplore certain defects of character which 
cast a shadow over his otherwise deservedly high reputation. 
Whatever merits he may have to veneration as a saint, it is all 
too clear that Christian charity was not one of his outstanding 
virtues. Dr. Foakes-Jackson truly remarks: “‘ Jerome is a 
character difficult to understand unless studied with a certain — 
sympathy. If we regard him as a great saint and read his life 
from the standpoint of the hagiologist, we shall be pained and 
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shocked at the spirit displayed by him in many of his works ” 
(History of the Christian Church to A.D. 461, p. 480). Montalem- 
bert calls him “‘ that lion of Christian polemics’, Leonine he 
certainly was in the savage ferocity with which he attacked his 
opponents. The story of ecclesiastical controversy often makes 
sad reading, but it would be hard to find anywhere in literature 
words more vitriolic than those which poured from the pen of 
Jerome, and of these none surpass the invectives with which 
he assailed Vigilantius. But despite the harsh and defamatory 
terms which he applies to his critic, Vigilantius stands forth 
as a man of sincere faith, firm conviction, and daring courage, 
who, in an age when the Christian religion was imperilled by 
corrupting influences, ventured to make an earnest protest. 
Most Church historians, even if they mention him at all, give 
him the slightest notice, but his name deserves to be remem- 
bered by all lovers of evangelical religion.+ 


I 

Vigilantius was born circa 365. According to Jerome, his 
father was an innkeeper at Calagurris. As there were two places 
of that name, one situated a few miles south of the Pyrenees, 
and the other north of that range, opinion is divided whether 
Vigilantius is to be regarded as a Spaniard or a Gaul. The 
sixteenth-century Roman Catholic historian, Caesar Baronius, 
represents him as a Spaniard, and in recent times the German 
scholar, Dr. G. Griitzmacher, describes him as “ the Spanish 
presbyter” (E.R.E. vii, p. 499). The probability is that he 
belonged to Aquitania in south-west Gaul, and that the Cala- 
gurris where his early life was spent, is to be identified either 
with the town later known as Cazéres, or with Saint Bernard- 
de-Comminges in Haute-Garrone. In any case the place was 
within sight of the Pyrenees. Jerome remarks: “ You dwell 
at the roots of the Pyrenees and are close upon Iberia.’”” Empha- 
sising Vigilantius’s lowly origin, he contemptuously calls him 
“this fellow, an innkeeper”. The sneer may be discounted 
as the malicious utterance of an unscrupulous controversialist 
adept in the use of opprobrious epithets. We can well believe 


1 In 1844 Dr. W. S. Gilly, Vicar of Norham, and Canon of Durham, published a 
work of considerable length entitled Vigilantius and His Age. Though written with a 
= anti-Tractarian bias, and containing some extraneous matter, this volume repre- 

ts painstaking research. Its value is increased of 
Jerome's relevant writings, with translations by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson. These 
translations have been largely used in the present essay. 
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that as a youth Vigilantius assisted his father in the management 
of the statio or hostelry on the highway between Gaul and 
Spain, but, as Dean Farrar pertinently says, this is “ no more 
discredit to Vigilantius than his youthful service in the Bell 
Inn at Gloucester was to Whitefield” (Lives of the Fathers 
ii, p. 364). 

As travel in the Roman Empire was almost restricted to 
the main highways, we may assume that the roadside inn at 
Calagurris afforded Vigilantius many opportunities of meeting 
and conversing with distinguished persons, including not only 
Imperial officials but also eminent ecclesiastics who halted here 
on their way to Church Councils and Synods. Such gatherings 
took place at Saragossa in 380 and at Bordeaux in 384. At this 
period the Gallic Church possessed several saintly bishops such 
as Delphinus of Bordeaux, Phoebadius of Agen, and Exuperius 
of Toulouse. Jerome afterwards complained of certain Gallic 
bishops who supported Vigilantius in his views, and it is 
possible that some of these may have met him while he was 
living with his father at Calagurris. Other important persons 
who showed an interest in him were Sulpicius Severus» 
the biographer of St. Martin of Tours, and Paulinus of 
Nola. 

At this time Sulpicius Severus owned estates on both sides 
of the Pyrenees, and he appears to have taken Vigilantius into 
his service. The correspondence between Sulpicius and Paulinus 
reveals that his master held the young man in high esteem. 
Sulpicius was a scholar, and Vigilantius may have acted as his 
amanuensis and collaborated with him in his Biblical, theological, 
and historical studies. Jerome speaks slightingly of Vigilantius’s 
educational qualifications and sneers at his uncouth literary 
style, but this is only another evidence of prejudice, for, as 
Erasmus remarks, the excerpts which Jerome gives from 
Vigilantius’s writings do not support such a judgment. Vigi- 
lantius was at least scholar enough to prove himself a well- 
informed and doughty controversialist. 

About the year 395 Vigilantius, accompanied by 
another servant of Sulpicius, was sent on a mission to 
Paulinus of Nola. The latter had been seriously ill, and 
Sulpicius wrote him a letter of sympathy. In his acknow- 


ledgment Paulinus apologises for having detained the young 
men so long: 
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“ But this is not the only cause which has detained our young men here, 
for our Vigilantius has been labouring under a fever in Campania, both before 
he arrived at my house, and since ; and he has thus sympathized in my illness 
by fellow-suffering, like one who is a member of my body. . . . When our 
Vigilantius began to be well enough to travel, then I thought of replying to 
your letter. I confess, however, that both would willingly have been on their 
journey long ago ; but since the one would have been rash to hasten his departure, 
before he was convalescent, and the other, who was well, would have been 
unkind to set out before his companion, I quietly detained them both, against 
their wishes, by delaying to write to you, when I found that remonstrances were 
unavailing” (Opera Paulini, Ed. Ant., 1622). 


The endearing expression “ our Vigilantius ”, noster Vigilantius, 
suggests a previous acquaintance, while the whole passage 
indicates the warm regard of Paulinus for Vigilantius. 


II 

The time and place of Vigilantius’s ordination are un- 
certain, but the date cannot have been much later than his visit 
to Nola. From a statement by Gennadius of Marseilles, written 
at the end of the following century, that Vigilantius was a 
presbyter of Barcelona, some historians have assumed that he 
was ordained in that diocese, while others hold that his ordina- 
tion took place in Gaul. The latter supposition is more likely, 
for Gennadius’s reference may apply to a later period. In any 
case Vigilantius does not seem to have undertaken a pastoral 
charge, for shortly afterwards he set out for the East. His 
father’s death provided him with means for travel. Among 
the letters of introduction which he carried was one from 
Paulinus to Jerome at Bethlehem. Credentials from such a 
source ensured a courteous welcome. In acknowledgment, 
Jerome writes: ‘‘ With regard to the holy presbyter Vigilantius, 
and how warmly I received him, it is better that you should 
receive the information from his own mouth than from my 
letter.” 

Vigilantius’s stay at Bethlehem, Jerome informs us, was 
brief. We cannot help wondering if already differences had 
arisen which afterwards were to develop into open hostility. 
The Jansenist scholar, Tillemont, thinks that there was no 
serious breach, otherwise Jerome would have expressed himself 
differently in his letter to Paulinus: “ If they did not part on 
good terms, I do not see how Jerome could speak of him as if 
he were a ‘holy priest’ (Mémoires Ecclés. xii, p. 195). But 
too much stress must not be placed upon the designation 
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“* sanctum presbyterum”’. Jerome frequently uses the expression 
in relation to others, and it may have been little more than an 
honorific title. 

From Jerome himself we learn that discussions did take place 
between him and Vigilantius, and subsequent developments 
suggest that on various matters they did not see eye to eye. 
It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that, whatever outward 
forms of courtesy were maintained, there soon grew up between 
host and guest a mutual distrust and even dislike. In his letter 
to Paulinus, Jerome says: 


“T cannot explain why he should be in such a hurry to leave me, and 
should take his departure so soon, lest I should appear to injure somebody. 
However, I have detained him for a short time, though he was only a passing 
visitor, and in haste to be gone, and I have given him a taste of my friendship, 
that you may learn from him whatever you may desire to know about me.” 


Jerome’s real feelings are better reflected in his letter to Vigilan- 


tius written two years later, and to which further reference will 
be made: 


“* T gave credence to the letters of the holy presbyter Paulinus, and did not 
imagine that his judgment of you was erroneous. And although immediately 
that I received the letter, I noticed that your conversation was unpolished, 
yet I thought there was more of clownishness and simplicity in you than of 
folly. Nor do I blame the holy man; for he thought it better to conceal from 
me what he knew, than to accuse his poor retainer by letters of which that 
person himself was to be the bearer. But I do reprove myself for yielding to 
the judgment of another than to my own, and that I trusted the account given 


by the letter, rather than that other which my own eyes perceived ” (4d Vigilan- 
tium). 


After leaving Palestine Vigilantius spent some time at 
Alexandria where he may have met the bishop, Theophilus, 
who figures largely in the history of this period. From Egypt 
he sailed for Italy on his homeward journey. After calling at 
Nola to deliver Jerome’s letter to Paulinus, he proceeded over- 
land to Aquitania where he settled down at Calagurris, his 
native place. We may date his return about the year 397. 
Vigilantius now devoted himself to theological study and shortly 
afterwards produced a small treatise which evoked the ire of 
Jerome who had meantime heard rumours that the Gallic 
presbyter had spoken disparagingly of himself during the course 
of his journey back to Gaul. Jerome addressed to him a virulent 
letter in which he both defends himself and pours contempt 
upon his critic. 
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Ill 


From Jerome’s Ad Vigilantium we gather that some of their 
differences arose out of the Origenist controversy which troubled 
the Church at the end of the fourth century. Origen was a 
daring thinker who from the first was viewed askance by many 
who disapproved of his philosophical and theological interpre- 
tations. Dr. W. R. W. Stephens writes: 


“ As a general statement it may be true to say that he [Origen] was less 
acceptable to the colder, more practical, more realistic mind of the Western 
Church, than to the lively imagination and speculative spirit of Oriental church- 
men. The most controversial points, indeed, in his system were of a kind with 
which the Western mind did not naturally occupy itself. The pre-existence 
of souls ; their entrance into human bodies after the fall as punishment of sin ; 
their emancipation from the flesh in the resurrection ; the ultimate salvation of 
all spirits, including Satan himself,—these are questions singularly congenial 
to Oriental, singularly alien from Western thought” (8+. Cérysostom, 299). 

For a time the controversy died down, but it broke out again 
with increased bitterness a century and a half after Origen’s 
death. By this time there had been a marked hardening of 
ecclesiastical dogmatism, and the rigid theologians of the 
period had little or no sympathy with the mystical and specula- 
tive teaching of the great Alexandrian. The controversy had 
serious and lamentable results—acrimonious disputes, mutual 
recriminations, ruptured friendships. Dean Stephens remarks: 
“* As usual, the real questions at issue were too often forgotten 
amidst the personal jealousies, intrigues, angry recriminations 
to which the discussion of them gave birth.” 

A year or so before Vigilantius’s visit to Palestine, a Western 
monk, Artebius, while on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, accused 
Rufinus of Aquileia, then the head of a community on the 
Mount of Olives, and Jerome of Bethlehem, of Origenism. 
The following year, Epiphanius of Salamis, a Cypriot bishop, 
charged John, Bishop of Jerusalem, with similar sympathies, 
and when Vigilantius arrived the controversy raged furiously. 
Undoubtedly Jerome had at one time been favourably disposed 
towards Origen, but sensitive respecting his reputation for 
orthodoxy, he resiled from his former position, thereby estrang- 
ing his old friend Rufinus. It is highly probable that while 
Vigilantius was at Bethlehem, Origenism was one of the sub- 
jects he discussed with his host. His personal views may have 
been undecided, but it is reasonable to suppose that he would 
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take the opportunity of learning first-hand the opinions of the 

persons implicated in the dispute. He visited Rufinus at 

Jerusalem, and at a later date Jerome charged Rufinus with 
having influenced Vigilantius against him: 

“I have answered you in answering Vigilantius, for he blamed the same 

things which afterwards you both praise as a friend and blame as an enemy. 

I know by whom this person’s madness against me is excited. I am aware of 

your underhand devices; I am not unacquainted with the simplicity which all 


commend. By this man’s folly your malevolence against me has run riot” 
(Apologia in Rufinum). 


In his letter to Vigilantius Jerome repudiates the charge 
of Origenism: 


“In your absence I intimate to you the same things which I also told you 
when present; that I have read or am reading Origen, as I read Apollinaris 
or other authors, whose books the Church does not receive in some points. 
Not that I mean to affirm that all the contents of their books are to be con- 
demned ; but I admit that some things are to be reprehended . . . I am suffi- 
ciently astonished therefore that you have wished to object the dogmas of 
Origen against me, of whose error you are in many points entirely ignorant 
up to the present hour . . . So Origen is a heretic. What is that to me ? for I 
do not deny that in many points he is a heretic. He has erred concerning the 
resurrection of the body; he has erred about the condition of souls, about the 
repentance of the devil ; and what is more than these, he has declared in his 
Commentaries on Isaiah, that the Son of God and the Holy Ghost are the 
Seraphim. Did I not say that he has erred, and did I not daily anathematize 
these things, I should be a partaker of that error. For we ought not to receive 
what he has well said, in such manner as to be compelled to accept also what 
he has said amiss.” 

To this apologia no exception can be taken. Jerome makes it 
clear that he could not subscribe to everything that Origen had 
written, and that he regarded some of his teaching as definitely 
unsound. Jerome may have had just cause for resentment, not 
only at what he felt to be a misrepresentation of his position, 
but also at the manner in which Vigilantius had spoken of him 
after he left Bethlehem, even if not while he was still his guest. 
Dr. Gilly, who inclines to idealise Vigilantius, admits: “ It is 
probable that Vigilantius had not yet made himself sufficiently 
master of the argument, that he had not even read enough of 
Origen’s works, to entitle him to act as censor on the occasion, 
and that he betrayed some ignorance of the matters in dispute, 
which would make Jerome the more angry at his interference ”’, 
and that “‘ Vigilantius, in the heat of the controversy, may have 
uttered many things which were unbecoming” (Vigilantius, 
PP- 310, 353). 
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But when, after making his apologia, Jerome descends to 
personalities, he is grossly unfair and scurrilous. He proceeds: 
“It is a great point to be aware of one’s ignorance; it becomes a wise 
man to know his own capacity, so as not, being excited by the malice of the 
devil, to make the world a witness of his stupidity. You are inclined, forsooth, 
to be boastful, and you brag, in your country, that I could not reply to your 
eloquence, and that I feared in you the acumen of Chrysippus. I am restrained 
by Christian modesty, and I would not unlock the privacy of my cell with a 
sharp discourse. But for this, I could expose all your weakness, which is well 
known even to children. But these things I leave either to be spoken of, or 
laughed at by others. I as a Christian, speaking to you as a Christian, beseech 
you, brother, that you would not aim at being wise above your knowledge, 
and that you would not make an exhibition of your innocence or your sim- 
plicity; or, at all events, that you would not by your pen proclaim those things 
about which I am silent, and which others understand, although you are ignorant 
of them ; and by your follies make yourself a general laughingstock. From your 
childhood you have learned another trade ; you have been accustomed to another 
kind of training. The same individual cannot examine both gold coins and 
the Scriptures—both sip wines and understand the Apostles and the Prophets.” 


Jerome expresses regret that he gave credence to the letter of 
introduction from Paulinus instead of trusting his own judg- 
ment. He accuses Vigilantius of doublefacedness, reminding 
him how once after hearing him (Jerome) preach on the resur- 
rection of the body, he had effusively expressed his admiration 
of his orthodoxy, but he adds, “ After you began to be at sea, 
the stench of the bilge-water struck to your inmost brain, and 
then you remembered that I was a heretic”. Scornfully he 
suggests that Vigilantius should set about his education by 
studying Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, and Philosophy, for then 
he might hesitate to speak on matters he so little understood. 
Perhaps it is a waste of time to offer such advice to one “ who 
knows not how to speak, but cannot hold his tongue”. He is 
called Vigilantius (Watchful)—obviously a case of antiphrasis, 
for “‘ your whole mind slumbers, and you are snoring, not so 
much in a deep sleep, as in a lethargy’. He accuses Vigilantius 
of a blasphemous interpretation of a passage in the Book of 
Daniel, and declares that “ Such a tongue ought to be cut out, 
and torn into morsels and shreds”. Let the blasphemer repent 
and seek forgiveness—if, indeed, forgiveness is possible. If, 
as Origen erroneously teaches, the devil may obtain pardon, 
so perhaps may he!—though the devil never uttered ‘ more 
blasphemy than by your mouth ”’. 

Such is a synopsis of Jerome’s dd Vigilantium—a letter 
which reflects more adversely upon the character of the writer 
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than the man it attempts to vilify. But, as we shall shortly see, 
Jerome’s ill-will to Vigilantius was to find still more malicious 
expression. 

IV 

It was during the period under review that there developed 
the cult of saints and martyrs, the veneration of relics, pictures, 
and images. “It is not a mere coincidence”, states Canon 
Hobhouse, “ that the widespread abuses in connection with the 
worship of martyrs and the relics of the saints first became 
prominent in the latter half of the fourth century. In the letters 
and poems of the saintly but superstitious Paulinus of Nola, 
we see that the abuse had grown to large dimensions, and that 
to the Campanian peasant the local saint was often merely the 
local genius or demi-god with a thin Christian veneer” (The 
Church and the World, pp. 116-117; cf. Gibbon, ch. xxviii). 

It is in protest against such abuses that Vigilantius next 
appears before us. His nature had a strong puritan strain, and 
even during his early associations with Paulinus, whose saintli- 
ness he respected, he must often have been disturbed by what 
he heard and saw at Nola. It is clear, from Jerome’s evidence, 
that after his return to Gaul, Vigilantius was foremost in opposi- 
tion to the popular manifestations of a semi-paganised Chris- 
tianity, and that in this respect he had the sympathy of influential 
churchmen. 

In 404, Riparius, a presbyter of the diocese of Toulouse, 
wrote Jerome informing him that Vigilantius was speaking and 
writing against vigils and the veneration of relics. Without 
waiting to obtain a copy of Vigilantius’s treatise, he immediately 
replied to Riparius in a letter marked by his characteristic 
invective: 


“You say that Vigilantius is again opening his foul mouth, and is casting 
out the vilest nastiness against the relics of the holy martyrs, styling us who 
receive them, ,cinder-gatherers and idolaters, because we venerate the bones 
of dead men.’ 

Jerome repudiates both the worship of relics and the worship 
of martyrs, but he justifies the honouring of the relics of the 
martyrs “that we may adore Him whose martyrs they are”’. 
Relics are not to be treated as things unclean, yet this is how 
Vigilantius regards them. He is no better than a Samaritan 
or a Jew who considers the bodies of the dead as unclean. 
Jerome expresses surprise that the bishop (probably Exuperius) 
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should seem to encourage his sacrilegious presbyter instead of 
striking him down with his apostolic rod of iron. His sacri- 
legious tongue ought to be cut out. “I once”, he says, 
“saw this monster, and wished to bind the madman 
with Scripture testimonies, as with the chains of Hippocrates; 
but he went off, he departed, he escaped, he burst forth; 
and between the billows of the Adriatic and the Cottian 
Alps he has railingly complained against us. For whatever 
the {madman talks is to be styled bawling and clamour.” 
Jerome regrets that his correspondent had not forwarded a 

of Vigilantius’s treatise, but assures him that if he will 
do so he will deal more fully with his opponent. 


Vv 

Two years later, in 406, Jerome published his Adversus 
Vigilantium in answer to the book written by the Gallic presbyter. 
Unfortunately, Vigilantius’s work has not survived, and we are 
dependent for our knowledge of its contents on Jerome’s bitter 
reply. John Milner has said, “I would gladly give up the 
whole invectives of Jerome and Rufinus for a single page of 
Vigilantius or Jovinian ”” (Church History ii, p. 480). Riparius 
and a fellow-presbyter named Desiderius had written again to 
Jerome complaining of the increasing influence of Vigilantius 
in Gaul, and had enclosed a copy of his work. Jerome set about 
his reply which he himself states was dictated in a single night— 
certainly a remarkable feat of composition, when we consider 
that it contains over 3,600 (Latin) words. Whatever it may 
lose in other respects, this hastily composed dissertation loses 
nothing in fiery invective, but reveals a vocabulary which for 
coarseness and abuse could scarcely be surpassed by that of the 
proverbial Billingsgate fishwife. Jerome repeats much that he 
had previously written to Riparius, but now, with his opponent’s 
writings before him, he is able to fulfil his promise to deal more 
fully with the matters in dispute. 

Jerome begins by saying that many monsters had been 
born into the world, but not until Vigilantius appeared had Gaul 
produced such a creature: 

“ Suddenly arose Vigilantius, or as he may more truly be called, Dormitan- 
tius, who in his unclean spirit fights against the Spirit of Christ, and denies 
that the sepulchres of the martyrs are to be venerated ; who asserts that vigils 


are to be condemned ; that Hallelujah is never to be sung except at Easter; 
that continence is heresy ; that chastity is the forcing bed of lust.’ 
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Some years earlier, Jerome had been in controversy with Jovinian 
who had attacked asceticism, excessive reverence of martyrs, 
shrines, relics, burning of tapers, celibacy, and the superior 
merit of the monastic life. Jovinian had been condemned by 
Siricius, Bishop of Rome, but now, says Jerome, his depraved 
soul has come to life again in Vigilantius, the innkeeper of 
Calagurris, ‘‘ who adulterates the pure wine with water’, and 
“attempts to unite the poison of his heresy with the Catholic 
faith’. From his correspondents, Riparius and Desiderius, he 
learns that not only has his pernicious teaching contaminated 
many in their parishes, but has even found favour with and 
support from certain Gallic bishops, especially in the matter 
of clerical marriages. ‘‘ Verily it is quite in keeping with his 
pedigree, that he, who is the offspring of a rabble rout of 
robbers . . . should invade the churches of Gaul, and instead 
of the standard of the Cross, should carry the banner of the 
devil.” 

Jerome proceeds to deal with various points raised by 
Vigilantius, and gives excerpts from his writings. 

On the question of relics, Vigilantius says: 

“ What need is there for you, with so much respect, not only to honour 

but even to adore that—I know not what you call it—which you worship as 


you carry it in a little vessel ? Why do you, in your adoration, kiss dust folded 
up in a linen cloth?” 


Jerome replies: Who ever worshipped (adoravit) the martyrs? 
Who ever regarded (putavit) man as God? But would Vigilantius 
have the relics of the saints and martyrs wrapped up in rags 
or thrown upon the refuse heap? Was it sacrilegious on the 
part of Constantine to have the relics of Andrew, Luke, and 
Timothy translated to Constantinople; or for Arcadius, the 
reigning emperor, to have brought from Judaea the bones of 
Samuel? Are all to be counted foolish who receive such relics 
with joy? Vigilantius says that the souls of the saints are with 
God and cannot be present in their sepulchres. Does he impose 
laws upon God? Would he put the saints in bonds until the 
day of judgment? Is it not written, “ They follow the Lamb 
whithersoever he goeth”’? Vigilantius denies the intercession 
of the saints, and says “‘ so long as we are alive we can mutually 
pray for each other; but after we are dead the prayer of none 
for another can be heard”, but how does he know? If the 
apostles and martyrs, while in the body, could pray for others, 
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why suppose that they cannot do so after they have obtained 
their crowns ? Vigilantius cites Esdras in support of his con- 
tention, but the book of Esdras is not received by the Church 
and has no authority. (Cf. 2 Esdras vii. 102 ff.) 

Respecting the use of candles, Vigilantius declares: 


“Under the pretext of religion we see a custom introduced into the 
churches, which approximates to the rites of the pagans, namely, the pe gan. 
of multitudes of tapers while the sun is yet shining ... Men . 
honour, forsooth, to the most blessed martyrs, « 
wartapers to glorify those whom the Lamb, who isin the midst of the throne, 
enlightens with all the brightness of his majesty.” 


Jerome answers: ‘‘ We do not light candles in daylight, as you 
falsely accuse us, but we do so that we may alleviate the darkness 
of the night by this comfort, and that we may watch by the 
light, lest we, being blind, should sleep with you in darkness.” 
But if some simple people do use candles in honour of the 
martyrs, what harm is done? Christ Himself allowed the box 
of ointment to be broken over His feet, and the devotion of the 
faithful, however expressed, will be acceptable to Him. “ As 
many as light tapers have their reward according to their faith.” 
In the Eastern churches it is customary to kindle the lamps, 
even in daytime, when the Gospel is read—“‘ a proof that this 
is done not to drive away the darkness, but in token of joy- 
fulness’. Vigilantius would restrict night-vigils to Easter- 
eve. But why so, any more than limit the commemoration of the 
Resurrection to Easter Day, instead of observing it weekly on 
the Lord’s Day? If sometimes vigils are abused, that is no 
reason why they should not be held. 

After some observations on Vigilantius’s criticism of 
popular credulity respecting miracles at the shrines of the 
martyrs, Jerome turns to the objection raised against Fasting. 
He coarsely suggests that it rests upon his opponent’s fear that 
should the practice become common in Gaul, his business as 
a tavern-keeper would suffer and he himself have fewer oppor- 
tunities of indulging in drunken orgies. Further, Vigilantius 
disapproves the sending of alms to the poor at Jerusalem— 
yet this custom has abundant apostolic authority. He quotes 
Vigilantius as saying: “ Every one may do this in his own 
country, but there will be no scarcity of poor people to be 
supported by the riches of the Church.” Jerome answers that 
it is not denied that alms should be extended to all needy folk, 
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if the sum contributed be adequate, but the first claim is that 
of the “ household of faith ”. Jerome misrepresents Vigilantius’s 
objection. All that the latter desires is that there should be more 
discrimination in the disbursement of charity. 

Finally Jerome deals with a matter which must have 
touched him most nearly—that of the monastic and celibate 
life of which Vigilantius had spoken disparagingly as compared 
with a normal life which included all worthy social and domestic 
relationships. ‘‘ If all should shut themselves up and live in 
solitude ”, he had written, “‘ who will serve the churches? Who 
will win the men of the world? Who will exhort sinners to 
virtue?’ The questions were apposite, for Jerome had declined 
from his ordination to undertake pastoral duties. Resenting the 
rebuke, Jerome tells him that monks will not be deterred from 
their manner of life by his “ serpent’s tongue and savage 
worrying”. He has no wish that all should live the celibate 
life—nor is there any fear on this score, for “‘ This virtue is a 
rare one; nor is it coveted by many’”’. Vigilantius asks, per- 
haps, why he himself adopts the hermit life! Well, it is because 
he may escape from such as he is, and may not be subjected 
to the temptations of the flesh. Vigilantius may say that he 
ought to stay in the world and fight, but safety is to be found in 
flight. ‘‘ You, who fight, may either be conquered or conquer. 
I, who run away, shall not be conquered, since I fly; but I fly 
for this reason, that I be not conquered.” 

In summing up Jerome’s Adversus Vigilantium, Dr. Wm. 
Bright says: 

“Such was this coarse and violen i 
against Vigilantius : it is marred by 
_ not to say by his occasional irrelevance or even sophistry ; but it exhibits clearly 
enough the position taken up by Vigilantius. Undoubtedly the latter hit some 
blots, and had serious grounds for deprecating or criticizing some excesses of 
popular religious enthusiasm, which had been largely fostered by the influence 
of superficial conversions.” 


With this judgment we may agree, but when Dr. Bright pro- 
ceeds to suggest that Vigilantius carried his protests too far, 
we may well hesitate to follow him. Dr. Bright continues: 


“Yet he seems, like Jovinian, to have carried on to lengths which could 
not but be repugnant even to calmer and fairer minds than that of their 
common enemy. Vigils might sometimes be perverted ; the veneration for a 
martyr’s body might too easily become superstitious ; monasticism might often 
deprive the Church of forces that should have helped her to leaven society ; the 
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prevalent Western ideas as to clerical life might often be an occasion of moral 
danger, as those bishops felt who, sympathizing with Vigilantius, went so far 
as to think that celibacy was unsafe and to ordain those only who had married 
beforehand; yet Vigilantius allowed himself to speak in a way that shocked 
some deep instincts of Christian awe and tenderness, and marred his chances 
of influence by hurrying, or being goaded, into the falsehood of one extreme, 
while Jerome took up his ground in the other” (The Age of the Fathers ii, pp. 
128-129). 
But there is abundant contemporary evidence that Vigilantius 
did not speak too strongly, and that his vigorous protest was 
needed. This is confirmed by the subsequent history of the 
Church, which shows that the abuses which Vigilantius attacked 
continued to increase and, as Gibbon says, “ corrupt the pure 
and perfect simplicity of the Christian model ”’. 

This at least may be urged in defence of Vigilantius: his 
convictions were sufficiently deep and his courage sufficiently 
strong, to resist the stream of popular sentiment and to denounce 
practices which he felt to be inimical to the Church’s welfare. 
Though branded as a heretic, there is no evidence that he erred 
in any point of the Catholic Faith. Did we know more of his 
teaching than is furnished by Jerome’s extracts and statements, 
we might have further reason to admire his insight and fear- 
lessness. The little we have is enough to justify Dean Farrar’s 
words: 

“ There is scarcely a single point in which his views have not been con- 
firmed by the ripe judgment of the Reformed Churches. . . . He was an enemy 
not to any single Christian truth, but solely to the ever-increasing abjectness, 
superstition, and reliance on outward works and conditions. . . . The voice of 
history, as of commonsense, has recorded its decision that the ‘heretic’ was 
in the right and the ‘ Father’ in the wrong” (op. cit. ii, pp. 366~367, 371). 


VI 

The later life of Vigilantius is shrouded in mystery, but it 
is generally supposed that about the time Jerome wrote his 
treatise his opponent had removed from Aquitania to Spain 
where, according to Gennadius, he held a pastoral charge in 
or near to Barcelona (in Hispania Barcinonensis parochiae ecclesiam 
tenuit). What led to his change of abode is a matter of con- 
jecture. Early in the previous year (405) Exuperius, Bishop of 
Toulouse, had been in correspondence with Pope Innocent I, 
and among the matters mentioned were the views of Vigilantius 
relating to clerical celibacy. Some historians think that, as a 
result of pressure from Rome, Exuperius was induced to banish 
him from his diocese, but, as Dr. Gilly points out, had this been 
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the case, it is strange that Jerome does not mention the fact. 
It may be that Vigilantius’s departure from Gaul was occasioned 
by expediency rather than by compulsion. Already the Bar- 
barians were threatening the Roman provinces in the West, 
and by the end of the first decade of the fifth century Southern 
Gaul and north-east Spain had been over-run. Baronius makes 
the extraordinary statement that the invasion of Gaul was a 
Divine judgment upon the heresy of Vigilantius, but Salvian, 
a contemporary writer, attributes it to a judgment upon the 
general profligacy of the times. Barcelona was one of the places 
occupied by the Vandals, and in the upheaval Vigilantius may 
have perished. Had he lived longer, we might have heard 
of his later activities. 

The question remains whether or not Vigilantius’s influence 
passed away with him. Many historians, including Fleury, 
Mosheim, and Gibbon, believe that his witness was ineffectual, 
while Dean Milman calls him “a premature Protestant”. It 
is significant, however, that during the centuries which inter- 
vened between this period and the Reformation, much of the 
Opposition to the practices denounced by Vigilantius arose in 
those parts of Gaul and northern Italy which were most likely 
to have been affected by his teaching. In the ninth century 
Claudius of Turin was accused by Jonas, Bishop of Orleans, 
and Dungalus, of propagating the heresy of Vigilantius. Says 
Dr. N. D. Emerson: “ When Claudius entered upon his 
episcopal labours at Turin he found a widespread cultus of 
saints and relics, and churches full of images—‘ Inveni omnes 
basilicas contra ordinem veritatis sordibus anathematum et 
imaginibus plenas’. He at once began a reforming campaign, 
and ordered all pictures and images to be removed, and forbade 
the observance of saints’ days, and all mention of them in the 
liturgy, which led to intense excitement among the people” 
(The Evangelical Quarterly, x [1938], p. 141). In the darkest 
days of the Church there were not wanting men who stood out 
for a purer and more Scriptural type of Christianity. Claudius 
of Turin, Henry of Lausanne, and Peter Waldo, are connecting 
links between Vigilantius and the Reformers of the sixteenth 
century—representatives of an unfailing evangelical succession. 


J. T. Hornssy. 
Arbroath. 


TOWARDS AN CGECUMENICAL THEOLOGY: 


A ConsIDERATION OF THE RELATIONS BETWEEN AUGUSTINIANISM, 
TuHomisM, NoMINALISM, AND LUTHERANISM! 


Ir is surely impossible to do justice to the four main schools 
of Christian theology within the compass of a short essay. 
Such is not our intention, despite the title. But a great deal 
of confusion exists as to the relations of these four great schools 
with one another, and it would seem not altogether inopportune 
to try and do something to ease this intellectual traffic jam 
which besets systematic theology. This is our so/e intention 
in this essay. 

An “ ccumenical theology” is beginning to emerge. 
This must not be interpreted as a kind of “ syncretistic’”’ 
movement going on inside Christianity itself. Rather it is based 
on the concrete fact that in Christian theology we are getting 
nearer to where the Early Church stood. That is to say, our 
theological divisions no longer correspond to the divisions 
between the Churches, but cut right across them. In this 
article therefore we shall treat the four theological systems in 
the title as “‘ schools’, or “‘ types of thought ”’ rather than as 
official theologies of the Churches. 

Anyone familiar with the history of dogma knows that of 
the two schools of theology in the early Church, Origen’s and 
Augustine’s, only the latter has become a permanent system 
of Christian thought. In later days, and indeed right down to 
this our twentieth century, it has been the special function of 
the Eastern Church (and here we must include the Alexandrian 
theology of Origen) to keep ‘‘ dogmatic thought ” alive in its 
original vitality. The Western Church, on the other hand, 
with its more rational and systematic character, deserves to be 
called the Mother of the “ schools of theology ”. 

The extent of the agreement between the theological schools 
in the Western Church has seldom been fully appreciated. Yet 
all of them are agreed about the centrality of the grace of God 
in the framework of theology. ‘‘ Grace alone” was what Augus- 
tine taught, and in that all his successors have followed him. 


1“ Lutheranism " stands for the theology of the whole Reformation of the sixteenth 
century. 
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Yet what a difference there is between the Augustinianism of a 
Thomist, a Nominalist, a mystic and a Luther, to say nothing 
of Augustine himself! 

In the course of the Church’s history a new situation has 
generally produced a new theology, and in due time the new 
theology has crystallised into a new confession. This makes any 
agreement about the primacy of the grace of God quite in- 
sufficient as a guarantee of theological agreement, even on the 
subject of grace itself. 

The doctrine of grace is an articulated system comprising 
three subordinate principles: 


God’s grace is always prevenient. 

It is always unmerited. 

It is always all-sufficient, whatever the part played by 
man’s co-operation or merit. 


Ambiguity arises from the various ways in which the relation 
between God and man is conceived. To use a modern idiom, 
but one which nevertheless gives expression to something men 
have been aware of all the time, we may call this relation the 
“ point of contact”. Here we come to the parting of the ways, 
and here the different schools of thought arise. 

It will be seen that, roughly interpreted, our four schools 
of thought present all the prototypes for the understanding of 
this problem. In a short essay like this the intermediate and 
secondary schools of thought must be left out of account. 

The “ point of contact ’—the point where God with His 
grace and man with his urgent quest for redemption encounter 
one another—may be found in man as a whole, in the totality 
of his being. Such was the procedure of the classical School- 
men of the Middle Ages. 

You may also isolate part of man’s nature, e.g. the specific- 
ally spiritual or moral element, and make that the connecting 
link between God and man. Such was the choice of Augustine, 
the heir of the religious philosophy of antiquity. 

If, however, you hold that there is no direct contact 
between God and man, and then after all contrive to discover 
it in the dramatic encounter between them, you have the 
Nominalism of the later Middle Ages, i.e. of Occam and his 
like. Nominalism, of course, was an internal controversy within 
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mediaeval Catholicism, but it is not so very different from 
“ Barthianism ”, as distinct from Barth himself. 

You may, however, be perfectly serious about the absence 
of contact between God and man. You may not even accept 
the irrational connection stated by the later Nominalists, and 
so maintain that man’s capacity, endowments, stage of develop- 
ment, preparation, or even his situation as such (as the 
Nominalists asserted) have no value or relevance for theology. 
This leads you up a blind alley, and there is no way out except 
to follow Luther and find the point of contact.in man’s ack- 
nowledgment of his sin. 

Augustine tried to find the connecting link between God 
and man in the soul, after it had been purged by philosophical 
training and was striving to attain the summum bonum, as in 
Plato it strove for the ‘‘ Ideas”. Thomas Aquinas sought the 
link in natural man preparing himself for supernatural grace 
by the practice of virtue (gratia perficit naturam). The Nominalists 
found it in their interpretation of man as a creature cut off from 
God and lying at the mercy of His sovereign will. But the 
actually connecting link is to be found in man as a sinner 
repenting of his sin. Others find the link somewhere Jesween 
God and man. Luther finds it in the sinner himself. This 
discovery became the foundation of the doctrine of justification 
at the time of the Reformation. Whether or not we are right 
in claiming this doctrine to be the key to all theology, it is at 
any rate the common property of all the Churches of the 
Reformation. 

Thus in the last analysis all four schools of thought are 
trying to say the same thing. For they all equally assert that 
God’s gracious purpose for the salvation of man is really accom- 
plished. But they arrive at this by routes fundamentally different 
and even contradictory. 

Quite early in his career Luther expressed his fundamental 
principle in the concise formula “ Justitia in nobis, non nostra”. 
In other words, if we think about redemption in psychological 
or philosophical terms, we are completely shut out and cut 
off from God’s righteousness. But if we follow Divine Revela- 
tion in our thinking, that is, if we think theologically, then 
God’s righteousness is nevertheless vouchsafed to us. For God’s 
grace prevails “ nevertheless’, i.e. in spite of all insuperable 
obstacles. All contemporary problems of interpretation debated 
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by the various schools of thought, as well as their internal 
controversies, originate from this lawless confusion between 
two quite different kinds of thinking, the psychological and the 
theological. 

Let us suppose for a moment that we succeeded in mastering 
this confusion. The Catholic could then no longer complain 
that Luther had studied his Occam to the neglect of Thomas 
Aquinas, and he would stop censuring Luther for the Quietism 
of his ethics. Likewise Protestants would no longer want to 
get rid of the Platonic element in Augustine’s spiritualised use 
of Eros. They might even be perfectly satisfied if St. Thomas’s 
natural theology were dropped from the agenda in present-day 
discussions, all the more so as there seems to exist a tendency 
on the part of Neo-Thomists to relegate it to the background, 
though, of course, there is always the danger that it might be 
continually coming to the forefront again. It might also clear 
the air considerably if it were generally realised that Barthianism 
(not Barth himself) is closely related to the main ideas of the 
Nominalism of the later Middle Ages. 

Where exactly does man stand when God reaches him 
with His saving grace? In the sublimest state of love for Him, 
says Augustine. With a nature needing the gift of Christ’s 
grace for its perfection and fulfilment, says Thomas. In a 
situation “‘ between the times”, they said at the end of the 
Middle Ages. As a sinner in despair, yet to be consoled and 
comforted, says Luther. 

Yet the Reformer is not concerned to deny the facts of 
psychology, the ideas of philosophy and the phenomena of man’s 
natural relation to God. Psychology cam demonstrate sinful 
man’s natural desire for God. Ethics cam set natural man on 
the road to God. Man does stand on the opposite side to God 
and, paradoxically, on the same level with Him as His partner. 
All this it would be foolish to deny. Judged by the criteria of 
psychology, philosophy and phenomenology, or by an amalgam 
of all three, man is—man, whether he be in heaven, earth or 
hell. But the factual knowledge established by these sciences 
loses its value the moment one enters the sphere of theology 
and of the Church, The last commentaries Luther wrote before 
the Reformation are already full of this. 

Qua theologia all the observations and thought processes of 
religious psychology and philosophy are—nothing. They come 
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under Christ’s own judgment: “‘ When ye shall have done all 
the things that are commanded you say, ‘ We are unprofitable 
servants ’.” As far as man’s salvation is concerned, all their 
affirmations, judgments and elucidations have absolutely 
nothing to say. They disappear the moment the justification 
of the sinner becomes the frame of reference. 

This “nothing” is, of course, qualitative rather than 
quantitative. Ever since Parmenides, philosophers have busied 
themselves with the problem of “ nothing”. Later a distinction 
was drawn between a “ nothing” which is purely negative, 
and a fictitious “ nothing ” which really has a positive content. 
The genuine “ nothing ” can only exist from the standpoint of 
eternity—i.e. of theology. Ordinary human thought unaided 
by divine revelation can only posit a “‘ nothing ” which is really 
“something ”. To “ receive ’’ God’s grace is certainly a genuine 
experience full of meaning for the soul, but for theology, for 
faith, for the other world, for grace, the act of receiving as an 
act is of no additional account whatever. All human values, 
even the highest, count as nothing in the sight of Jesus Christ. 
When theology questions the reality of man’s co-operation with 
God, it is not concerned to deny the fact of man’s spiritual life, 
or to pretend that reason is but unreason. Still less is there any 
desire to depict human society as one huge Dartmoor or Bedlam. 
All theology seeks to do is to make an unconditional exposure 
of the utter re/ativity of all things human without exception. 
_ They are deprived of all sheological value. 

This is where our real conception of God comes in. There 
is no doubt that God can make use of all these relative factors 
which form the subject matter of philosophy and psychology. 
But it is equally true that these very factors can also become 
obstacles to God’s purpose. He cam use them. He can dispense 
with them, and He can even accomplish man’s redemption ix 
spite of them. Good works done Jefore justification cam be an 
advantage; they can also do serious harm. They have no claim 
to any special standing with Him. In short, God’s righteousness 
is imputed to man by faith alone. 

Theology takes grace and justification as the starting point 
of its thinking. It speaks of man after justification. Only one 
who has himself been redeemed can utter a genuine theological 
testimony to the fact of redemption. It is just this consideration 
which has been so much overlooked by the different schools 
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of thought, even the Lutheran itself. Hence the confusion in 
their methods and their contradictory assertions about ex- 
periences which are fundamentally identical. 

If a redeemed man speaks to an unredeemed man about 
redemption, the very task he sets himself obliges him to refrain 
from exercising any undue considerateness towards him because 
of his unredeemed condition. That is to say he must start where 
the sinner is, and nowhere else. He must begin with him as a 
sinner, as one who is as yet unredeemed and without faith. 
If he seeks some other human point of contact, he will only 
plunge the sinner still deeper into despair. If he does that he 
becomes guilty of the death of the sinner. 

So, when God becomes man for man’s redemption, psycho- 
logy and philosophy must be put down from their thrones with 
the “ princes of this world ”’, and the methods of theology must 
be purged from all taint of these sciences. There can, of course, 
be no finality about such a purge. It must be done over and 
over again. Only that will prevent the different schools of 
thought from indulging in mutual destruction. Their co- 
ordination can produce a unique effect of mutual attraction and 
repulsion. 

Thomism looks at man defore his justification, Augustine 
in the moment of justification, Luther after justification. From 
this point of vantage theology looks out upon the facts estab- 
lished by psychology and the explanations offered by philosophy, 
listens to them and learns from them, but all to one purpose; 
she has no desire to join their company nor to admit them to 
her own. A Summa contra Gentiles must never seek to be a 
Summa Theologiae. By being warned not to amalgamate her own 
thinking with ideas derived from psychology and philosophy, 
theology is stimulated to vigorous and repeated self-examination. 
Again, looking at man both in his adolescence and senility trains 
the theologian to pursue one single ideal—to make his thinking 
a theology of grace, something really worthy of the “ Church 
of the Holy Ghost ”’. 

The first and last of the schools of thought determines 
their character as a whole, but a theology which does justice 
both to Augustine and Luther has not yet been evolved. Both 
of them, Augustine and Luther, are connected with the same 
three phases of theological evolution, though in the reverse 
order. 
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Augustine began with anti-Manichaeanism: in this he was 
fighting for the true Creator. Then followed his struggle against 
the Donatists, when he was battling for the true Church. His 
life closed with the struggle against Pelagianism, and this time 
he was fighting for the true Christ. The anti-Manichaean 
struggle was between Christian and heathen, the anti-Donatist 
between Church and sect, the anti-Pelagian between Evangelicals 
and Catholics. With Luther all these phases recur, though this 
time the anti-Pelagian struggle comes first, and the anti-Donatist 
(i.e. against the Anabaptists, etc.) second. It is only in the 
history of the Churches of the Reformation that we reach the 
anti-Manichaean phase, the struggle for the true Father. This 
stage comes with the fight against extreme theories of predestina- 
tion, and so on right down to the controversies between Ortho- 
doxy on the one hand, and Rationalism, Unitarianism, and 
Socinianism on the other. 

When theologians are fully alive to this connection between 
Augustine and Luther it will be easier for them to reduce the 
official theologies of the Churches to the status of “‘ schools of 
thought”, and the “ strife of the theological systems” will 
issue in the formation of a united front embracing both Luther 
and St. Augustine. 

Therefore it is true to say that an ecumenical theology is 
emerging. Different theologians have already expressed them- 
selves in this direction, but now they are asked not to reply 
to these comparisons of ours with quotations from their own 
sources. Of course each school of thought can find plenty of 
proof-texts in its possession to show its supposed agreement 
with the others. There is no need to prove that the Thomist 
can be a Lutheran, the Lutheran a Nominalist, the Nominalist 
in his turn an Augustinian, and the Augustinian a Thomist as 
well as a Lutheran. God by His word is Lord of all the schools 
of thought in the science of theology. Faith is not concerned 
about the end of life but its fulfilment. “‘ Christus autem, quae 
virtus est, ex Deo nobis est, non ex nobis” (Augustine). 


Hans P. EHRENBERG. 
German Confessional Institute, 
London. 


A PLEA FOR BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 


Tuis is a plea, not for a Systematic Theology, one of whose 
sources is the Bible, but for a disciplined study of the theology 
of the Bible itself. Immediately this is said, many will com- 
plain, “‘ Is the theologian, then, going to bury our Bible, now 
that the Higher Critic has cut it up into bits and pieces for us? 
Surely we are to be left with the lovely stories and stately litera- 
ture enshrined in our Bible, without their being buried under 
the lumber of the theologian. Let the theologian stick to his 
creeds, confessions and philosophies, and leave the Bible for 
us simple folks who want an unspoiled and untheological 
religion”. To reply to this we need only remind ourselves that, 
as the Christian religion is theological through and through, 
so the Bible cannot be understood apart from theology. 

There is little need to stress this further. But it may be 
necessary to insist that there is a need for a new approach to 
the theological study of the Bible, for it has to be said that, 
in British Theology at least, we have neglected this important 
branch of Biblical studies. Our chief interest has been in the 
historical and literary fields, at the expense of the theological. 


I 

Let me give some reasons for this plea for Biblical theology 
studied in, for, and by itself. 

1. Readers of Karl Barth will remember his own account 
of the practical necessities—necessities of the pulpit and pastor 
and not of the study and professor—which drove him to rethink 
his theology. He found that what he imagined to be his theology 
and the theology of the Church was threadbare, with no vital 
message for him as a preacher and pastor of a congregation of 
ordinary people. This discovery led to an upheaval in his own 
thinking and preaching. 

That upheaval, whether we think of it as beginning in that 
Swiss parish or not, affects us all in the theological world and 
in the Church. It is one of the many upheavals of our own 
time, and not the least important for many of us. But while 
the contemporary social, political and economic upheavals are 
characterised by a wholesale flight from the past, the theological 
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is a flight from the immediate past fo a remoter past, the distance 
back being dependent on the particular branch of the Church 
to which we belong. We may differ in the distance we go back, 
but there is little disagreement about the fact of the theological 
upheaval, which makes Barth go back to Luther and Calvin, 
Maritain to Thomas Aquinas, and some Anglicans to Hooker. 
The slogan of liberalism, ‘‘ Back to the Jesus of History ”’, has 
given way to the slogans of neo-orthodoxy and neo-protestantism, 
“‘ Back to Luther, to Calvin, or to Thomas or to Hooker and 
the seventeenth century 

All this is in keeping with the thesis oe forward by 
President John Mackay, of Princeton, that “ the road to to- 
morrow leads through yesterday ”’, adding the salutary warning, 
“but all depends upon the yesterday to which men go back 
for a fresh start!” If this is true, then surely a great deal has 
to be said for the revival of the slogan, “‘ Back to the Bible”. 

This, of course, at once raises a hundred and one other 
questions. Slogans are dangerous, and this particular slogan, 
interpreted and acted upon by sectarian interests, leads to a 
distorted theology. There are some who have the happy knack 
of justifying anything from Holy Scripture, from the justifying 
of slavery to finding the date when the world will come to its 
violent end. In spite of this, however, the road to a healthy 
theology of to-morrow leads through the discovery of the 
theology of the Old Book of yesterday. 

2. A second reason is to be found in the healthy desire 
that theology should be relevant. But we must ask, “ Relevant 
to what?”’ The answers of to-day are, relevant to the needs of 
man and his time, relevant to the modern mind, to the spirit 
of the age, to the new psychology, and so on, all reminders that 
theology must be at least understandable. But while we must 
insist that a healthy theology must always have a living contact 
with life—each element rising out of a definite situation in the 
life of the Church—we must also insist that the relevance of 
Theology goes deeper than a living contact with life. It must 
be relevant to the mighty act of God in Jesus Christ. And we 
are told what that divine act is in Holy Scripture. We do not 
deduce it from the course of nature, nor from the supposed 
progress in history, nor from the working of the human con- 
science. We are to/d what that divine act is. Some may con- 
sider Barth too exclusive in his theology, but his warning is 
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timely here: “‘ If anything Christian be unrelated to the Gospel, 
it is a human by-product, a dangerous religious survival, a 
regrettable misunderstanding ” (Romans, p. 36). 

3. A third reason is that the time has now come to start 
building upon the valuable work already done in the field of 
Biblical studies by the scientific critics. While it would be 
folly to claim that the work of these scholars is now completed, 
we can safely assume that they have given us enough material 
to set about discovering not merely the true text and the variety 
of sources underlying the Biblical records, but to set about 
discovering, on this basis, the real message of the Bible. The 
Bible is not the special preserve of the textual or source critic, 
valuable and indispensable colleagues though they may be. 


II 

We come now to the more general question of the Bible 
and Theology. Few of us would deny that theological thinking 
should both derive from Scripture and at the same time drive 
us back to Scripture. Theology is not an intellectual speculation, 
no flight of ‘‘ the alone to the Alone”. Pioneers have blazed 
the trail before us, and that trail begins with Holy Scripture. 
Theology and the Bible are concerned with God. This may 
seem an obvious thing to say; but is it? We can read Paul and 
learn only about the social and economic conditions at Corinth! 
From Genesis we may learn only about Hebrew folk-lore! 
Men of faith must aim at something more than this. The 
discovery of this “something more” is the business of the 
theologian. 

In this pursuit it is important to remember that it is the 
whole Bible that is our concern. We all know Christians who 
insist that the Gospels are enough for their spiritual nurture; 
others concern themselves principally with passages from 
Daniel and Revelation, while others again find the Old Testa- 
ment superfluous. Even more dangerous is the habit—often 
quite unconsciously indulged in—of theologians who pick and 
choose their proof-texts, and by this means attempt to squeeze 
Scripture into a theological framework of their own devising. 

Heinrich Vogel has compared this habit of picking and 
choosing what are proof-texts for one’s own standards and 


1 For this section, I want to acknowledge y 
enough known in Scotland: Give Heed unto yin by E. Ridley Lewis (Mowbray, 
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desires to the ancient Greek story of Procrustes, “‘ who required 
his visitors to lie on a bed too short, and to make them fit com- 
fortably into it, he cut off their heads. Modern people,” Vogel 
goes on, “‘ who want to crush the Bible into the bed of their 
own thinking, their ideas and their ideals, resort to the same way 
of chopping off what does not fit. Were it not for a concern 
in heaven that they should not remove one single letter from 
the Bible, the Scriptures would now be so mutilated and adapted 
as to be quite unrecognisable. What would be the result if 
each of us inserted in the Bible, or took out from it, whatever 
seemed good to us? One thing at least is certain, that whoever 
tries to master the Bible like that is stone deaf. He himself 
does all the talking. He interrupts God’s speaking, and cer- 
tainly does not come first and foremost to listen” (The Jron 
Ration of a Christian, p. 32). 

The outstanding example, of course, of this Procrustean 

treatment of the Bible is Marcion, who made a drastic selection 
of the Biblical records to suit his peculiar theology. But as has 
been pointed out, as soon as we begin rejecting the Old Testa- 
ment as integral to Christian theology, we find ourselves, like 
Marcion, rejecting parts of the New Testament also. 
. Another form of this danger might well be called the 
“* Apostolic Succession” type of theology. To claim that the 
true stream of Christian theology flows through Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Paul, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Barth, is as fatal as 
the claim on behalf of some such stream as Leviticus, Ezekiel, 
“ Hebrews ”, Ignatius, Thomas Aquinas, Newman and Mari- 
tain. There is a great danger of fostering a denominational 
mentality in theological study. There cannot but be an im- 
poverishing of Christian theology if our concern is merely to 
systematise that part of the Bible which bears the imprimatur 
of our own sect, an attitude which makes Paul a Calvinist and 
the Fourth Gospel the peculiar possession of the mystic. The 
Bible is thus reduced to the status of a commentary on a par- 
ticular Summa or Institutes or Dogmatics instead of being the 
norm by which these are judged and corrected. 

Christian theology must find its source and norm in 
Biblical theology. The development of Christian doctrine can 
be properly understood only when seen against the background 
of the theology of the Bible. The modern revival of interest in 
theology is apt to be too much concerned with “‘ Reformed ” 
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theology or “‘ Thomist”’ theology. There is little interest, to 
judge from books published and read, in Biblical theology. 
“Yet doctrine can be studied only with the Bible in hand, not 
with a view to proof-texts nor with a view to curtailing the 
riches of dogmatics and philosophy, but because the Biblical 
idea of revelation and Redemption will be the centre” (A. M. 
Ramsey, Yesus Christ in Faith and History, p. 14). 


Ill 

All this at once gives rise to certain difficulties that have 
helped to obscure the theology of the Bible, and prevent the 
study of it. 

For instance, there is the ever-burning question of the 
Bible and criticism. How does criticism affect the approach to 
Biblical theology? This is too big a question to be fully discussed 
here. 

The Biblical critic approaches the Bible with the idea— 
it may be consciously or unconsciously—that the Bible is just 
another book like other books, written by fallible men as other 
books are, by the ordinary process of writing, and according to 
the rules of literary composition obtaining in the ancient world. 
Just as ancient historians plagiarised to their hearts’ content, 
unhampered by the laws of copyright, or even by the idea of 
property-right which underlies them, so, we are told, did the 
ancient Hebrew historians and the Gospel writers. Just as the 
early folk-lore of any nation exists in recognisable and stereotyped 
forms, so we may hope to trace the “ forms ”’ underlying the 
Synoptic gospels. Thus we are taught to approach the Biblical 
records from the point of view of human documents open to 
the searchlight of the canons of ordinary criticism, asking how 
they were written and when they were written. 

So much for the documents. It is natural that we should 
be encouraged to approach the message and meaning of the 
Bible from the same historical point of view. Just as the primitive 
Semitic races had certain ritualistic observances and sacred 
places, so, it is pointed out, do we find these in the religion of 
Israel. Just as we find the sacramental idea in the religious 
quests of the Graeco-Roman world, so can we find it in the New 
Testament documents. Just as there are examples of Apocalyptic 
and Wisdom literature among the Jews and Egyptians, so it is 
not surprising to find the same types in our Bible. 
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None will deny that a study of the Semitic background 
throws valuable light on the developments of religion in the 
Old Testament. Source criticism has helped us to understand 
how the evangelists composed their books. Even Form-criticism 
may be valuable in clearing up the twilight period of the Oral 
Tradition. We can. almost see the hands that wrote and the 
minds that composed these documents, so minutely have they 
been examined by the experts. 

But to study the development of the religious ideas of the 
Old Testament is not of itself to study the theology of the Old 
Testament, just as the study of the process of the human mind 
is not of itself the study of metaphysics. The study of the 
remnants of animism in the pre-Mosaic religion can never take 
the place of the study of the faith behind the patriarchal stories, 
just as the study of the ecclesiastical architecture of any period 
is a poor substitute for knowledge of the faith of the people 
of that period. How the Gospel writers composed their books 
is not the last word on why they wrote as they did, as the in- 
vestigation into the metre of Milton’s poems is not an inter- 
pretation of these. Light on the twilight period of Oral Tradition 
does not explain, of itself, why there was a Gospel to preach 
at all. A study of comparative Religion, the process of the 
growth of the literature and forms, is worth while, indeed 
necessary, but the whole lot put together do not “ explain” 
the Bible. That study, when it stops short with its own con- 
clusions, might easily have only an antiquarian interest. 

While this has to be said, this does not mean that those 
devoted scholars who give their time and thought to scientific 
criticism have only an antiquarian interest in the Bible. Far 
from it. But their work is only introductory. We must approach 
the Bible in some other way if we want to know anything about 
its theology with no less critical a mind, it is true, but with 
more alertness to hear what God the Lord will say. 

The Bible is frequently spoken of as the record of revela- 
tion. But there is a sense in which it is itself revelation. Not 
only is the Old Testament, for example, a record of the history 
through which God revealed Himself; but it is also a product 
of that history and of that revelation, and not only a product, 
but a cause of subsequent history. Again, we are realising 
now that the New Testament is something more than a record 


of the life and teaching and death of Jesus, and of the history 
14 
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of the Apostles and of the Early Church. The New Testament 
is one result of the faith in and about Jesus held both by the 
Apostles and the Early Church, and a powerful determinant 
of the subsequent faith in Jesus Christ. 

That is, both the Old and New Testaments were written 
from a definite theological point of view, with a definite theological 
bias. It used to be imagined that the business of the Biblical 
student was to get behind this theological bias to the history of 
facts and events and persons. Now we are forced to maintain 
that this is the strongest characteristic of the Bible, indeed the 
very thing that makes it The Bible. 

It is the discovery of this theological point of view which 
is the chief concern of the Biblical theologian. The source 
critics, the textual and literary critics, have at their disposal 
material enough and to spare to keep them busy for a lifetime 
and more. But always we must remember that the end of 
criticism is the discovery of the faith behind the records, not 
merely the discovery of the historicity of the patriarchs or the 
true date of the Exodus, interesting and important as they may 
be. 

“The Old Testament can be read as one of the sacred 
books of the east, to enable the scholar to reconstruct a phase 
of ancient history. It can be read as literature, whether in its 
original form or in the best modern versions. But we enter 
most fully into the inheritance which it constitutes only when 
we see in all its variety of form the different ways in which the 
Word of God has come to man, and when we still hear Him 
speaking through it’ (H. Wheeler Robinson, Ancient and 
English Versions of the Bible, p. 279). 

The approach of the historico-literary critic, then, is 
different from that of the theologian, as well as his purpose. 
The one seeks to understand the material and human mechanism 
of revelation; the other seeks to understand the divine revelation 


itself. 
Joun A. McFappen. 
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“ THE REVELATION OF JESUS CHRIST ” CON- 
SIDERED AS HIS ENDORSEMENT OF THE ENTIRE 
SCRIPTURES 


Tue closing words of the Apocalypse and of the whole Bible 
are these: ‘‘ I testify unto every man that heareth the words 
of the prophecy of this book, if any man shall add unto these 
things God shall add unto him the plagues that are written in 
this book; and if any man shall take away from the words of 
the book of this prophecy God shall take away his part out 
of the book of life, and out of the holy city, and from the things 
which are written in this book. He which testifieth these 
things saith, Surely, I come quickly. Amen, even so, come, 
Lord Jesus. The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you 
all. Amen.” : 

“I testify.” The Speaker is none other than the Lord 
Jesus Christ Who, immediately preceding this solemn utterance 
as to the treatment of His words, issued such a free and gracious 
invitation to the thirsty and willing to come to Him and receive 
eternal satisfaction. He bids us come. Yet now in the same 
breath He dares us, at the peril of our eternal salvation, to 
corrupt His truth, truth which is the indispensable means to 
our coming unto Him. These are words in striking contrast 
to the benediction pronounced upon “him that keepeth the 
sayings of this book ”’. 

The placing of the warning is not without significance, 
at the end of the Apocalypse and at the end of the Bible. The 
immediate reference is to the contents of this closing book 
itself, but since the Apocalypse not only closes but compre- 
hends all previous Scripture, the words hold relation to the 
whole Bible. Nor is this the only place where such words are 
found. When communicating to Israel the five books which 
bear his name—and the Pentateuch is the foundation of Holy 
Scripture even as the Apocalypse is the top-stone—Moses said, 
“Ye shall not add . . . neither shall ye diminish”. Solomon 
also, to whom the Lord gave a “‘ wise and discerning heart”, 
wrote: “‘ Every word of God is pure. . . . Add thou not unto 
His words lest He reprove thee and thou be found a liar.’ 


1 Deut. iv. 2. * Prov. xxx. 5, 6. 
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There are also admonitions and testimonies in the Psalms and 
Prophets concerning the unalterable abidingness of the Word 
of God and the peril to those who tamper therewith, which may 
be placed in the same category; while the Lord Jesus, in the 
days of His flesh, plainly stated the issues in judgment or blessing 
which would follow the treatment men accorded His word. 
Here, however, in the closing warning, the penalties are more 
severe, and the reason may well be that the mutilation of this 
book involves the entire Scriptures and impairs the authority 
of the Lord Jesus Christ Who is the Alpha and Omega, the 
whole alphabet of God’s communication to men. 

The reality of this dependence of the Apocalypse on all 
previous Scripture, while at the same time retaining its prophetic 
and predictive qualities, may be observed by a simple following 
of its chapters and noting the characters, histories, symbols, 
analogies and descriptions in the visions by which the Lord 
Jesus Christ through His angel signified this unveiling to His 
servant, John, commanding him to write and send it to the 
Churches; so that at the close, when all is complete, and when 
all Scripture has received this remarkable confirmation, He might 
say, ‘‘I, Jesus, have sent Mine angel to testify unto you these 
things in the churches”’. 

The divine attributes which are declared throughout the 
Old and New Testaments are here assembled; the great titles, 
the august names, ascribing authority and majesty and dignity 
to the Godhead, to Father, Son and Spirit, the triune God, of 
creation, of the patriarchs, of Israel, of the Gospel of our In- 
carnate Lord and Saviour, of judgment and mercy—the God 
of all previous revelation is similarly presented in this closing 
book. 

Creation is here ascribed to God and to the Son and the 
Spirit is represented in the plenitude of His power. The design 
and will of God therein are affirmed, and the song which acclaims 
the Creator as the all-worthy One is sung by the redeemed. 
We are taken back to the Genesis record when ‘“‘ God saw 
everything that He had made and behold it was very good”, 
and we are carried forward to the future when the praise and 
glory due to the Lord as Creator, now withheld through unbelief 
and sin, will, through redemption, be rendered to Him, and 
every creature in heaven, on earth, under the earth and in the 
sea will give “‘ blessing and honour and glory and power unto 
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Him ”’; unbelievers of every school will be compelled to ack- 
nowledge the accuracy of the first verse (and chapters) of Genesis 
that “‘ in the beginning God created the heavens and the earth”’.? 

The history of Paradise, Eden the garden of God, is here 
recalled. The sinless condition in which man came from his 
Maker’s hand, the forfeiture of life and blessing through the 
entrance of sin, and their restoration through grace, thus con- 
firming what is written in Genesis iii and related passages 
throughout the Bible, are clearly fundamental.* 

The instigator of all evil is here identified by the titles 
which he bears, namely, the dragon, that old serpent, the devil 
and satan; and the age-long conflict between the Seed of the 
woman and the seed of the serpent, predicted with the pro- 
nouncement of judgment at the time of the Fall, is brought to 
the final issue when ‘“ Thou shalt bruise his head” will be 
demonstrated before angels, demons and men, and it shall again 
be seen that the Word of God in Genesis iii shall stand; while 
the disclosure of his activity as the ‘‘ accuser of the brethren ” 
confirms the ancient story of Job.* 

The great system and city of evil, Babylon the great with 
all its history in principle and mystery and ultimate development 
and manifestation, takes us back to the record of the beginning 
in Genesis x and xi, when mankind planned a union in defiance 
of God Who put them to confusion both in word and deed. 
And Nimrod the mighty hunter, the builder of Babel, who 
hunted the souls of the faithful, will have his final successor in 
the great antichristian monarch here called “‘ the beast”, the 
first to be destroyed by the Lord Jesus Christ when He shall 
descend out of heaven “‘ conquering and to conquer”’.‘ 

The twelve tribes of Israel are here named and their per- 
petuity noticed, and in the names of the tribes necessarily the 
names of the patriarchs from whom they sprung; and also 
necessarily, the fulfilment of the divine promise and covenant 
with Abraham respecting them, for not only are they preserved 
through the time of trouble but their names appear in the 
heavenly City which will bear rule over the earth. Thus Genesis 
xi-] and the later history of the commonwealth of Israel are 


recalled and ratified.® 
The prophetic significance of Pharaoh’s oppressions will 


1 Rev. iv, v. 3 Rev. xii, xx. 5 Rev. vii, xxi. 
2 Rev. ii, xii. 4 Rev. xiii, xix. 
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here be observed, for their similarity is inescapable. Any 
thoughtful reader in this book must surely notice the com- 
parisons. And the supernatural judgments wrought by Moses 
on Pharaoh and Egypt here find their counterpart or complement 
in relation to the beast and his worshippers, in God’s two 
witnesses to whom He will give like miraculous powers. The 
book of Exodus, therefore, finds its ratification here.* 

Moreover, the redemption of the nation and the witness 
and song of Moses in Exodus xii—xv are recalled. And because 
that historical deliverance was but typical of the real redemption 
effected by the true Lamb of God, the redeemed will sing “ the 
song of Moses and of the Lamb”. The linking of Moses to 
the Lamb reminds us of the triumphal exodus from Egypt and 
also of “the exodus which He accomplished at Jerusalem ”’, 
and the triumph of His emergence out from death in resurrection 
power.® 

The Tabernacle of Witness with its furniture and service 
concerning which the books of Exodus and Leviticus supply 
the particulars, find their counterpart in these visions, in “ the 
greater and more perfect tabernacle not made with hands”, 
of which Moses received the pattern on the mount; and of 
which in heaven the Lamb is the centre because in Him the 
types find their complement and the “‘ shadows ”’ pass away. 
So that all the symbolism representing heavenly worship is 
based in this book upon the Mosaic ritual and service fulfilled 
in Christ. And so is confirmed the divine origin of the religious 
order of Israel.* 

The wanderings of the children of Israel in the wilderness 
illustrate the temptations and provisions of the Church’s pil- 
grimage and witness. Consequently we meet with warnings to 
the Churches concerning “‘ the doctrine of Balaam who taught 
Balac to cast a stumbling block before the children of Israel ” 
issuing in their becoming corrupted; which evil doctrine in 
principle persists to the end and of which the people of God 
now need to be beware. In the same connection the provision of 
manna is recalled with the promise of its spiritual counterpart 
to the Church, even Christ, Who is the source and sustainment 
of her life. Thus the books of Numbers and Deuteronomy 
are called to remembrance and still render service.‘ 


1 Rev. xi, xvi. ® Rev. vii, xv. 
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Passing from the wilderness to the settlement in the land 
the Kingdom is in view in the mention of the royal tribe of Fudah 
and David as king. These are cited, no doubt, as historic 
forecasts of the rule and reign of our Lord Jesus Christ. The 
features of David’s kingdom find their permanent establishment 
here, with its iron-like strength, suggested in the phrase, “‘ He 
shall rule them with a rod of iron ’’, and its undisputed authority 
indicated in the “key of David”; and, passing to Solomon, 
its abounding blessing and peace. Moreover, the city of David, 
centre of his rule over all Israel, answers in its historic fore- 
shadowing to the “ Jerusalem which is above”, from which 
Jesus, ‘‘ the Root and Offspring of David” shall rule over all 

P The Temple of Solomon with its service and appurtenances 
such as the throne (answering to the mercyseat), the lamps of 
fire (candlestick), the sea of glass (laver), the golden altar, the 
fire of the altar, the incense, the censer, the bowls, the ark of 
His covenant; superseding, yet retaining, so to speak, the 
tabernacle of Moses, and passing, perhaps, to the tabernacle 
of David, in the expression, “‘ the temple of the tabernacle of 
the testimony ”—these are seen in the heavenly visions of this 
book and require for their historic foundation, not only the 
books of Moses, but of Joshua and Samuel and Kings and 
Chronicles and Ezekiel, with much in the Psalms, Isaiah, 
Micah, etc.* 

The apostasies of the end, so graphically predicted in these 
visions, have for their example the apostasies of Israel and the 
nations as written in the books of Kings and Chronicles. Thus, 
warning is given concerning “that woman Jezebel” whose 
spiritual fornication would corrupt the Church even as Israel 
was vitiated by Ahab “ whom Jezebel his wife stirred up”. 
And Elijah, the prophet of judgment of that day who for three- 
and-a-half years shut up the heavens, anticipates God’s witnesses 
invested with like powers to withstand the developed evil of 
the rule of “ the beast ’’.* 

God’s judgments on Israel and the apostate nations of the 
past as recorded or recalled in Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, 
Esther and the Prophets major and minor, are here repeated 
in the predicted events of fearful days of divine visitation, in 
famine and pestilence and sword and wild beasts; to be met 


1 Rev. ii, iii, xx, xxii. ® Rev. iii, iv, viii, xv. 3 Rev. ii, xi. 
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with no real repentance because of the obstinacy of the human 
heart, so that like Israel’s wearying of the Lord until there was 
“no remedy” and “ He removed them far away”’, decisive 
judgment must at last fall on the impenitent.? 

The prophecies of Daniel especially, but also the Psalms 
and Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Zechariah and Malachi, form 
the basis of much in these visions. The very “times” of 
Daniel correspond with the “times” and “ months” and 
“days ” of this book. The conditions in the world, the character 
and effects of evil, the supremacy of the great antichristian 
monarch and his “ prophet”, the duration of his reign, with 
his oppression of the saints, answer to personalities represented 
in the older writings as ‘“‘ the Assyrian ”’, the “ king of Babylon ”, 
the “ king with fierce countenance ”’, “ the beast ”’, “‘ the horn ”, 
etc. So, too, the Apocalyptic Babylon in her arrogant splendour 
ruling over the kings of the earth, presented both as a system 
and a city, unites the testimony of Genesis and Isaiah and 
Jeremiah and Daniel and Zechariah, concerning Babel and 
Shinar and Babylon and the “ Ephah” ess commer- 
cialism ruling the world in defiance of God and His witnesses. 
Do we not see clearly the tendency of things in that direction?* 

The concluding announcement in the Old Testament is 
that Elijah, whose testimony was associated with Moses, shall 
appear again before the arrival of the Day of the Lord (Mal. iv. 
4-6). In the Apocalypse there is supplied the manner of ful- 
filment in the “ two witnesses ” (which designation also associates 
them with the prophecy in Zechariah iv), who bear immortal 
and irresistible witness in the city of Jerusalem against en- 
throned evil till the Day of the Lord shall come. The remarkable 
burial and resurrection of Moses and the translation of Elijah, 
both of whom bore testimony, seemingly unfinished, against 
monarchs who defied God and His people—the one, Pharaoh, 
at the commencement, and the other, Ahab, at the end, of 
Israel’s past national history—and the association of these two 
on the transfiguration mount, which Peter tells us was a fore- 
cast of “the power and coming of our Lord Jesus Christ”, 
enable us, in consideration of the repetition of their miracles 
of judgment, to identify the two witnesses and again to recognise 
the wonderful unity of Holy Scripture.* 

The description of the Lord Jesus Christ in His majesty 


1 Rev. vi, ix, xiv, Xvi, xix. ® Rev. xi, xii, xiii, xvii, xviii. * Rev. xi. 
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and glory, and the language which announced His coming, 
answer in detail to similar prophecies in the Old Testament. 
Compare the visions of the Lord Jesus with that of the Ancient 
of Days in Daniel vii, and His receiving the sovereignty of the 
world with the same vision in Daniel. Notice also that His 
advent “‘ with clouds and every eye shall see Him ”’, is like to 
Zechariah’s account of the coming, while the vision of the 
King of kings “‘ clothed with a vesture dipped in blood ” taking 
vengeance, corresponds with the enquiry made in Isaiah Lxiii, 
and the prophet’s explanation relating the subject not to the 
“ blood of His cross ”, but to His foes in the day of His wrath. 

The Revelation opens with the precious truth of the 
atoning character and value of the death of Christ, essential 
and central to the gospel, to the salvation of sinners, to Israel 
and the Church, to all; the heart of a// New Testament teaching 
as of Old Testament type. And this recurs and is acclaimed 
throughout, showing that salvation js alone through the redeem- 
ing blood of the Lamb, and that the worth and efficacy of His 
sacrifice are eternal.* 

Here also the Lord Jesus is repeatedly entitled “‘ the Lamb ”, 
a designation given Him more often than any other in the book. 
His sacrifice is thereby recalled, but He is seen to be glorified 
for all is finished and He alone is worthy. He is the true Lamb, 
prefigured by Abel’s and Abraham’s and Isaiah’s and Israel’s 
types and shadows, the one to Whom John the Baptist directed 
with the word, “‘ Behold the Lamb of God’, of Whom Peter 
wrote, “ redeemed with the precious blood of Christ as of a 
Lamb without blemish and without spot”, and Paul testified, 
“Christ our Passover Lamb hath been sacrificed for us ”’. 

The accounts of the crucifixion of the Lord Jesus in the 
Gospels and Acts and related truth in the Epistles find acknow- 
ledgment and confirmation in a phrase in this book. The city 
which, by reason of its religious and moral corruption at the 
time in question, “‘ spiritually is called Sodom and Egypt” is 
identified by the word, “ where also our Lord was crucified ”’. 
That is, the Lord of Moses and Elijah, the two witnesses, who 
prior to His crucifixion appeared with Him on the mount and 
conversed with Him of that very event, while Christ, being 
transfigured in their midst, foreshadowed His coming glory and 
majesty. So that this simple reference, taken in all its bearings, 

Rev. i, xi, xix. Rev. iy Vp Viiy 
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calls to mind the main subject of all the Scriptures, namely, 
“the sufferings of the Messiah and the glories that should 
follow 

The prophetic instruction of our Lord in the Gospels, and 
the apostolic teaching in the Epistles of Peter, Paul and John, 
and in James, concerning the corruption of Christendom, the 
desolation of the Temple, the tribulation of the saints, the 
satanic power of the Man of Sin, otherwise Antichrist, requiring 
in the saints endurance and wakefulness and faithfulness even 
unto death; the cutting short of those days for the elects’ sakes, 
the deliverance of His people and destruction of their enemies 
at His appearing in power and glory—such events are graphically 
described in the Apocalypse.* 

The missionary purpose in the great commission given by 
the Lord at the end of the Gospels, restated in Acts, carried out 
by the apostles and communicated in the Epistles to those who 
believed through their word, is here seen in its achievement in 
the “‘ great multitude’ innumerable, out of all nations and 
kindreds and peoples and tongues, made meet by the Redeemer’s 
blood to stand before His throne. These are the “ firstfruits ” 
unto God and the Lamb, that is, up to the time of His appear- 
ing, and are set beside Israel’s twelve tribes blessed with the 
same salvation.® 

Moreover, this great company, the Church of Christ, 
composed of all believers from the beginning, variously repre- 
sented like her Lord—she being the “‘ fulness of Him Who 
filleth all in all” even as “it pleased the Father that in Him 
should all fulness dwell ”— is likened in the Apocalypse, among 
other figures, to virgins and a bride and a wife; reminding us 
of the wise virgins in our Lord’s parable, and of the apostle’s 
analogy of the Church as a chaste virgin presented to Christ, 
“Who loved the church and gave Himself for it that He might 
present it to Himself a glorious church”; which presentation 
will take place at the marriage supper of the Lamb (anticipated 
in another of our Lord’s parables of the marriage made for the 
King’s Son) when the bride, the Lamb’s wife, arrayed in robes 
of righteousness, will be forever with her Lord.‘ 

The heavenly citizenship and habitation of the saints, 
which in the epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, 
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Hebrews, are set forth as the hope and goal of the Church 
of the firstborn, of all believers of former and present dispensa- 
tions, including Abraham and the patriarchs who looked for 
this city, this heavenly country; the disciples to whom the 
Lord promised the “‘ many mansions ”’, the saints to whom the 
apostle wrote as “ fellow-citizens ” whose “ citizenship is in 
the heavens”, ‘“‘ Jerusalem which is above, being the mother 
of us all” Y ows assembled here as the bride, the Lamb’s wife, 
seen in vision as ‘‘ the great city, the holy Jerusalem descending 
out of heaven from God’, as the true Paradise with its river 
and tree of life, bearing relation to ‘“‘ the Lord God Almighty 
and the Lamb”, to “the twelve apostles of the Lamb”, to 
“ the twelve tribes of the children of Israel ” and to the “ nations 
of them that are saved”; for then shall the Abrahamic promise 
receive complete fulfilment, and through Christ “ all the families 
of the earth shall be blessed ’’.t 

The promises of resurrection and asnundine the warnings 
concerning eternal judgment with its equitable penalties, the 
rewarding of suffering for Christ realised in the future reign 
with Him, bearing the cross and gaining the crown—suchlike 
admonitions and anticipations, insistent throughout the Scriptures, 
are given, as seen in this book, a fulfilment true to what is written 
when Christ shall assert His universal sovereignty. And the 
gracious words of welcome extended to sinners at sundry times 
and in divers manners, calling them to repent and live, meeting | 
all need and satisfying the soul; then spoken by the Son Him- 
self and perpetuated in the Gospel, are echoed in the “‘ Come, 
Come, COME”, of the closing chapter. 

Therefore, it may be said that the entire Scriptures are 
brought into view in this last volume of inspiration, by quotation 
and reference and analogy, historic background and prophetic 
sequence. The law of retribution which has been in force from 
the beginning, being witnessed by Scripture and history, doth 
still operate, and at the end against those who dare to tamper 
with the truth of Christ’s testimony. Here are the things which 
“ He testifieth ”, setting His imprimatur upon the Scripture of 
Truth in its entirety; and His solemn warning is, “I testify 
that if any man shall add, I will add unto him; if any shall 
take away, I will take from him”. By adding they virtually 
charge the Lord Jesus with deficiency and imperfection; by 

1 Rev. xxi, xxii. 
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subtracting they charge Him with error or exaggeration or 
unfaithfulness. Yet Christ has declared Himself “‘ the faithful 
and true Witness ”, and His words also, “‘ true and faithful ”’. 
That is to say, at the grand consummation men universally 
will make proof, to their eternal weal or woe, of the reliability 
and reality of Christ the Word Incarnate and of the Word of 
Christ. 
Joun Witmor. 
London. 


THE EVANGELICAL LIBRARY 


Many of our readers will be glad to have information about 
this Library, recently opened to the public. We are indebted for 
the following notes to the Rev. E. F. Kevan: 


I. CONTENTS 

The distinctive features of the contents of the Library 
may be summarised by a survey of the following principal 
sections. 

Puritan Writings. With the exception of the British 
Museum, the Evangelical Library probably possesses the 
greatest collection of Puritan writings in the country, and it 
is these Puritan volumes which constitute the outstanding 
characteristic of the Library. This section contains the works 
of over two hundred and fifty authors. 

The Reformers. These are well represented, and the section 
includes the writings of Luther, Calvin (including works extra 
to the Calvin Translation Society’s 52-volume set), Zwingli, 
Melanchthon, Farel, Oecolampadius, Latimer, Ridley and many 
more. Scarcely a Reformer, who is of outstanding importance, 
is absent from the shelves. 

Pre-Reformation Evangelicalism. In this section there is a 
remarkable collection of works dealing with such men as Patrick, 
Columba, and Bernard of Clairvaux, the complete works and 
various biographies of whom are now very scarce. 

Hymnology. The hymns of almost every known evangelical 
writer are to be found in this section, and there are many first 
editions both of individual hymns and of collections. 

Biography. The Library is particularly comprehensive in 
relation to biographies. All the great Biographical Dictionaries 
are here, including hundreds of other biographical volumes. 

Revivals. The Founder of the Library had a particular 
interest in the subject of revival, and has gathered together a 
remarkable selection of books on this theme. This section can 
claim to be of special merit, both as to range and for a number 
of rare and invaluable items. 

General. In addition to the above particularly valuable 
sections, there are hundreds of volumes of Commentaries, works 
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on Biblical Criticism, Archaeology, Systematic Theology, Doc- 
trine and Practice, Church History and the History of Christian 
Missions. In the reference room are all the great Dictionaries 
and Encyclopaedias. The Library is not so specialist that the 
student will not be able to find the usual theological books 
that he may require: these are here also, and the Library is 
constantly receiving additions of recently published volumes. 
The writings, for example, of Kierkegaard, Barth, and Brunner 
are on the shelves. 

Earlier catalogues of the Library are now completely out 
of date, and the task of re-cataloguing is immense. The co- 
operation of any who can offer assistance in this respect will 
be most gratefully accepted. 


Il. MOTIVE 
The distinctiveness of the Evangelical Library, however, 
lies not so much in its actual contents though there are very 
many volumes that are not easily to be found elsewhere, but 
rather in its motive. This motive is to make the rich stores of 
the great evangelical literature of the past four centuries available 
to all. By tedious formalities a student may sometimes be able 
to secure some of these volumes in other well-established libra- 
ries, but most of the libraries that would be likely to contain 
such books are not open to the public. The purpose of the 
Evangelical Library, therefore, is threefold: firstly, to provide 
additional facilities by which the great evangelical writings may 
be read; secondly, to bring the very existence of this vast field 
of literature to the notice of those to whom it is almost un- 
known; and thirdly, to promote the doctrines which that dis- 
tinctive literature contains. 


III, AVAILABILITY 

The Library is for the use of all upon the payment of a 
membership fee of 75. 6¢. per annum. Those desiring to take 
advantage of the Library are requested to complete a Form of 
Application (which may be obtained from the Librarian), and 
must be recommended by two responsible people. 

The Reading Room is open every week-day (except Satur- 
day, at present) from 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. The borrowing of 
books may be done either by a personal visit to the Library or 
through the post. Borrowers are expected to pay the cost of 
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carriage both ways. Three books may be taken out at a time, 
if desired, and the usual time for which a book may be borrowed 
is three weeks. If a volume is required for a longer period an 
extension of time may be granted. 


IV. LOCATION 

The Library is at present housed at 55, Gloucester Road, 
Kensington, London, S.W.7, and all enquiries and applications 
for membership should be sent to the Librarian at this address. 
The building is easily accessible from all parts of London, and 
the nearest railway station is Gloucester Road Underground on 
both the Metropolitan and the Piccadilly lines. Number 55 is 
two minutes’ walk from the station. 


Vv. MANAGEMENT 

The Library is under the management of a body of trustees, 
of whom the chairman is the Rev. Dr. D. Martyn Lloyd-Jones, 
the co-treasurers are F. D. Bacon, Esq. and S. E. Denning, 
Esq., F.C.1.S., and the Hon. Librarian and Organising Secre- 
tary is Mr. Geoffrey Williams, the Founder of the Library. 
A rota of voluntary helpers has been arranged, so that visitors 
to the Library may always find someone in attendance who 
can help them. It is the desire of the Trustees: (1) That the 
Library shall be used as widely as possible; (2) That the Library 
may be the means of preserving in circulation much valuable 
literature which might otherwise pass into oblivion; and (3) 
That the Library shall be kept up-to-date by the continual 
addition of new books which have a bearing on the Evangelical 
Faith. 


At the opening ceremony Dr. D. Martyn Lloyd-Fones said: 

I feel that my first duty is to extend a cordial welcome to 
the many visitors that have favoured us with their presence on 
this (to us) auspicious occasion; and I do so very sincerely. 
My second duty is to give some account of the truly remarkable 
collection of volumes by which we are now surrounded. There 
is a romantic side to the story and it is worth telling at a suitable 
time but I do not propose to dwell upon that now. It is rather 
my object to speak of the means by which the Library came 
into being, its present character, its scope, and its future pros- 
pects. 
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The inception of the Library was due to the vision and 
labours of Mr. Geoffrey Williams, the Founder, which have 
extended over some 20 years. During his early life after his 
conversion, which was of a marked character, he read widely 
in that form of religious literature associated with the term 
“Free Grace” and assiduously gathered together an unusual 
‘number of rare works of this character in his home and, its 
range and importance increasing, he became imbued with an 
irresistible desire to furnish the Christian public with a Library 
of their own, of which his collection should be the nucleus. 
With this end in view he proceeded to develop and expand it. 
The result you can see around you. The present Evangelical 
Library is comprehensive in character, but is definitely marked 
by the feature to which I have already referred. Here you will 
find an invaluable assemblage of the works of the Reformers 
and Puritans, dealing with a variety of theological subjects, but 
all magnifying the grace of God. But let me come to points. 
There is probably no finer collection of the works of the Evan- 
gelical divines of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries than 
is to be found on these shelves. Again a remarkable section of 
the Library is that devoted to hymnology, which is extremely 
comprehensive, and contains not only complete editions of the 
Evangelical hymn-writers, but in many cases their first editions. 
The biographical section is scarcely less remarkable. I have 
confined myself to classes of Christian literature in which, beyond 
all dispute, the Library is exceedingly rich but let me assure 
you that there is scarcely a conceivable appropriate subject which 
is not represented. 

Mr. Geoffrey Williams has no limited outlook, his vision 
is world-wide and he has gathered this unique library together, 
with a single eye to the common benefit of the nation and of 
lands overseas. Indeed, he has already secured the sympathetic 
co-operation of such men as Professor Bouma of Calvin Seminary, 
Grand Rapids, and Professor John Murray of Westminster 
Seminary, Philadelphia, and the nucleus of Branch Libraries in 
America has been proposed and books sent. Even in Australasia 
his efforts to expand the Library’s ramifications have met with 
success. But to return. Some years back he took steps to secure 
the interest and influence of others with the object of setting 
the library on a more solid basis; amongst whom were the Rev. 
Eliseus Howells and myself. At the suggestion of Mr. Howells 
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I went down to Beddington, in Surrey, where the Library was 
then housed, and was so impressed by its unique character and 
its potential usefulness that I at once urged that it should be 
transferred to some more central and accessible position, and 
made easily available to the Christian public. Then came the 
war, and it seemed that the project must be abandoned. But 
Mr. Williams proved to be a man neither easy to daunt nor 
willing to brook delay; and practised as he was in the use of 
the telephone, he pressed his suit with unabated zeal and, I 
had almost said, cried daily to me, with something of the im- 
portunity of the man in the parable. Our friend the Rev. E. J. 
Poole-Connor gave him yeoman support in urging the case 
and, as a result, the proposal to remove the Library was resumed 
and the present commodious premises were secured at a nominal 
rental through the kindness of Mr. P. W. Petter, J.P.—not 
that we do not hope to outgrow them; indeed, we do; and look 
forward to the time when the Libfary shall possess a dwelling 
which is altogether its own. 

It might possibly be asked by some, Why not hand over 
this collection to some existing Library? Let me say at once 
that this point has already received the fullest consideration; 
but it was finally agreed that it would destroy the uniqueness of 
its character, as well as impair its general usefulness, if this 
were to be done. It might join a company of abandoned tomes 
and be forgotten, or be so scattered amongst works of another 
character as to lose its identity. It is the founder’s desire, in 
which we fully concur, that this Library should become not a 
museum but a living force. And it is perhaps significant that 
the inception of this Library is coincident with a widespread 
tendency in many parts of the world to revert to the Faith of 
our forefathers. The almost world-wide effect of the more 
conservative outlook of men like Barth and Brunner is indicative 
of a return by many to truths which have stood the test of time. 
I may here mention that an outstanding feature of the Library 
is a section containing an extensive range of extremely important 
works on Revivals of Religion; especially those of the eighteenth 
century; and it is hoped that these, when widely circulated and 
studied, may by God’s blessing prove a means of stirring up 
prayer for a revival of religion in our own land and in our 
day—a revival of which we stand so greatly in need. 
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A CHALLENGE TO THE REFORMED DOCTRINE OF THE WORD! 


Wnuar is the nature of Christian truth ? Is it something which, once having been 
given as Word of God, can be rationalised, and conceptualised, and passed on to 
others, as objective truth ? Or must it ever again be received as Word of God, 
through the witness of the Spirit, being of such a nature that it cannot be compassed, 
or made available in general concepts of truth? This is the important question 
to which Mr. Fairweather addresses himself in The Word as Truth, a challenging 
and incisive book written with strong conviction of mind. 

He is less concerned with the Self-Presentation of God in His Word than with 
the mode in which the Word is received, and adapted by God to our human under- 
standing, and expressed in terms of thought and knowledge. His search is for a 
right understanding of revelation which will disclose to us what ought to be the 
Christian metaphysic. 

This raises the whole question of the relation of God to the world, of how 
the realm of nature is related to the realm of grace, which, in other words, is the 
relation of divine transcendence to divine immanence. Is divine immanence o 
the immanence of the transcendent, as some maintain, or does God bind Himself 
to the world in a true immanence? 

He proceeds on the assumption, among other assumptions, that by God’s 
decision the realm of nature is unified with the realm of grace. Approaching the 
whole subject from the side of philosophy he makes use of various philosophical 
instruments. One is hemosis, by which he means that God by a self-adaptation, 
reveals Himself as God-in-re/ation-to-us, in “ worldly forms ””—a conception which, 
he says, he finds indispensable as the only conception which suffices to represent 
the real subject-matter of revelation. Another instrument he employs is the applica- 
tion of the object-subject antithesis, the idea of which arose under the influence 
of Greek philosophy, that the divine revelation in the Bible has to do with the 
communication of doctrinal truths which are not accessible by themselves to human 
reason. 
The aim of his whole essay, as stated by him, is to show how the divine approach 
to man, in the Old and New Testaments, maintains its revelational character as 
Word of God despite its rationalisation in the form of truth. 

His book is a strong plea for the mediacy of God’s revelation. Revelation is 
essentially mediate, since any real experience of God is otherwise impossible. Only 
as revelation is accommodated to us, through its “ worldly form”, and the activity 
of the human mind, can it be received, and become for us—truth. Man is capex 
verbi domini. He can and does receive the Word of God mediately, when, by a 
henosis, God adapts Himself to man, letting him appropriate truth in its “ worldly 
form”. Once received, it can be passed on to others in conceptual form as general 
truth. He illustrates this by an interesting chapter on the mediacy of the Old 
Testament revelation, as illustrated in the prophets. But, above all, it is true of 
Jesus Christ who becomes Revelation to us “ in and by His worldly form”. Not 
in the transcendent Christ, but in the Jesus of History, in all His “ worldliness ”’, 
does God speak to us. The Written Word also, being another “ worldly form”, 
if united to God, is also revelation, giving us a true appreciation both of its objective 
and subjective aspects. The Word of God as truth indeed can introduce us to the 
several objectivities and ideas in continuity with which God is known in revela- 
tion in and through them. 

1 The Word as Truth. By Alan Fairweather. (Lutterworth Press, London and 
Redhill. 1945. 172 pp. 105. 6d. net.) 
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This thesis he works out in a “ critical examination of the Christian Doctrine 
of Revelation in the writings of Thomas Aquinas and Karl Barth”. He has made 
a wise selection in setting side by side two thinkers of such diverse views, especially 
in their attitude to an analogia entis—the belief in the possibility of a knowledge 
of God resting on the /ikeness between the world and its Creator—which Barth 
regards as the decisive difference between Roman Catholic and Protestant theology. 

Aquinas makes a special appeal to him by his philosophic approach, his belief 
in the continuity of nature and grace, and in his view that, in the last analysis, 
revelation must commend itself to the human reason. But he finds that while 
Aquinas strives to get as far as he can to an actual vision of reality, he is debarred 
by his theory of knowledge from any direct awareness of God, and is able only 
to acquire some knowledge of Him by virtue of the ema/ogia entis. But such know- 
ledge can give to man no actual meeting with God. All he can arrive at is some 
“ horizontal ” proposition about God in His Being. 

Mr. Fairweather argues that so long as the substance of God is taken to be 
the subject of Revelation this limitation is inevitable. We can have no awareness 
of God. But if Revelation is understood, as it should be, as God-in-relation-to-us, 
some knowledge of God is possible, for we do know God in relation to ourselves. 
Man’s human finitude does not preclude acquaintance with the divine nature. 

When he comes to Karl Barth with these presuppositions—the mediacy of 
revelation, the divine kemosis, the object-subject antithesis, and his anthropology, 
that man is capable of receiving the divine<we find, what we should expect, 
that Mr. Fairweather is much less sympathetic to Barth than to Aquinas. His 
mind, indeed, would seem to be more akin to the Roman Catholic than to the 
Protestant approach. 

Barth himself has declared that he will not allow himself to be brought under 
the power of any philosophy. He surrenders himself only to the Word. He declares 
that the Word is not submitted to human presuppositions, but human presupposi- 
tions to the Word. But Mr. Fairweather insists that Barth has a philosophy, with 
a presupposed view of man and sin, from which he starts, and which vitiates his 
whole system. His thought, he says, does not really begin from an appreciation 
of God’s work in Christ. His real starting-point is the conviction that the imago 
dei is not merely defaced but effaced. He attributes this dark view of human nature 
to the influence of Kierkegaard, and Barth’s own disillusioning experience of the 

jon of the human soul. 

Out of this experience springs, he thinks, Barth’s doctrine of the discontinuity 
between nature and grace, which Mr. Fairweather regards as the fons et origo 
of all his errors; and he traces it to a Manichaean origin which ascribes the creation 
to the powers of darkness. Here surely he slips into error. For in addition to 
the two main lines of witness—the revelation of God in His Word and in His Son— 
Barth adduces as a third independent witness “ the voice of the Cosmos”, which 
man hears. “ If God be not found in the Cosmos”, says Barth, “ he is to be found 
nowhere.” “The Word of God in the Cosmos awakens an echo in man’s heart to be 
understood quite objectively apart from the question of the faith, or unbelief, of the 
man.” And he illustrates with passages in the Book of Psalms. ‘The discontinuity 
between man and God, according to Barth, is not cosmological, but moral. 

Mr. Fairweather begins by saying that a systematic criticism of Barth’s 
theology is not his purpose, but he ends by condemning almost everything 
“ Barthian ”, on the ground that he does less than justice to the grace with which 
the Word is given, less than justice to the truth of forgiveness, and that his theology 
in the extremes to which he is sometimes prepared to push it, robs the Bible of 
all value for revelation, the incarnation of all value for human life, and the idea 
of revelation itself of any kinship with the idea of the truth. He classifies Barth’s 
work with Judge Rutherford, to whom “ religion” is the great enemy of Gad, 
and with the Irvingites, who limited grace to the elect. 
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Much of what he criticises as “ Barthian”’ is not Barthian in any exclusive 
sense, but belongs to the substance of the Reformed faith and finds nowhere clearer 
expression than in the Scots Confession. I refer to the defacement of the imago 
dei; the discontinuity of nature and grace, which can only be overcome by the 
pure presence of God; the inability of man by any capacity of his own to receive 
the truth; the doctrine of so/a fide: sola gratia. The belief that the Word of God 
alone creates the capacity of man to believe and to receive is fundamental not 
only to the Barthian but to the whole Reformed Theology. Homo peccator non 
capax verbi domini. 

Also, much which Mr. Fairweather argues for—a doctrine of synergism 
which recognises human responsibility in receiving grace, as well as in appro- 
priating faith; a doctrine of the Written Word which, when conceptualised, can 
be passed on as a datum (something given), without becoming ever again Word 
of God by the presence of the Holy Spirit as a dandum (something to be given), 
is contrary to the Reformed teaching. His argument for deposited truth as a 
permanent dandum, effective always as it discovers responsive minds, makes it un- 
commonly like a datum. He makes light of the great Reformed emphasis on the 
witness of the Holy Spirit, Whom he always speaks of as J¢ and not as He. “ The 
indispensability of the Spirit”, he says, “need not worry us.” It is not some- 
times present in the moment of address, and sometimes absent ; it is a permanent 
activity. All he asks for is that “ the unity of God with the Word is preserved in 
its self-extension through the fellowship of the Church”. He criticises severely 
the spasmodic and atomising character of Barth’s doctrine of revelation, neglecting 
Barth’s insistence that “ we do not live as atoms, each for himself, but we live 
in the Church”. In doing so, he rejects what was the most original discovery 
of the Rafermiem, the dynamic, paradoxical nature of the Word of God, the Word 
of the living present Spirit of God which can never be caught in concepts, and 
made available as doctrine for a later age. The Word of God was held by the 
early Reformers as not a disposable object, but as a free gift of grace. 

Mr. Fairweather shows himself curiously favourable to the Protestant Ortho- 
doxy of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries which, in its rationalising of the 
Word of God, was a throw-back to Catholicism. In his hands the doctrine of 
hkenosis proves a wonderful instrument in the production of concepts. It could 
very well be applied to establish the position that in the Roman Catholic Church 
as an Institution, and in the doctrine of the Mass, we have the Word of God set 
forth “in a worldly form”’, self-adapted by God to man’s needs. 

Not only Barthians, but all who are attached to the Reformed faith, will 
recognise that in this stimulating and provocative book a serious challenge has 
been given to the Reformed doctrine of the Word of God. Yet it has an eirenical 
purpose. Mr. Fairweather would have the Thomist position supplemented by 
the Barthian emphasis on the real presence of God; and the Barthian position 
modified by the Thomist emphasis on truth, in so far as no acquaintance with God 
is possible save through the rational apprehension of His nature. 


Dundee. Joun McConnacuiz. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE NEW WORLD?! 


A REMARKABLE amount of ground is covered in this brief volume of lectures 
on the Atonement, which were accepted for publication only a few days before 
Canon Quick’s death and are here published with a prefatory memoir by the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury. It is the virtue of Canon Quick’s writing that it is 


1 The Gospel of the New World. By Oliver Chase Quick. (Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 
lon. 1944. 119 pp. 65. 6d. net.) 
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concise and clear to an extraordinary degree, and these pages are packed with 
matter. His faults are the faults of his virtues: condensation must often mean 
over-simplification, the sharp outlining i in black and white of issues which are 
in reality complex. But the result is always both penetrating and stimulating. 

The theme of the book— The Gospel of the New World ”—owes much, 
as the author acknowledges, to Gustav Aulen’s Christus Victor. Cnet Quick 
insists on “ the directly eschatological reference of the atonement which is con- 
spicuous in primitive Christianity ” (p. 93). With great exegetical care he draws 
out the New Testament doctrine, which is “ radically eschatological ”, and proceeds 
to show how this eschatological reference, retained in early Ransom theories, is 
lost in Anselmian satisfaction theories, and yet further in Abelardian theories. 
The change is traced, firstly to the influence of Platonism, with its ascetic other- 
worldliness, but secondly, in a most interesting discussion, to the change in the 
relation of the Church to the world with the “ great entry of the world into the 
Church under Constantine” (p. 82), whereby the world, without itself ae 
radically altered, became a world of professing Christians. The “ double standard 
of the Middle Ages and the Anselmian theory, where the gift of forgiveness offered 
to all Christians is separated from the gift of new life offered to the “ religious”, 
are attempts to meet the problem raised by this situation. The same situation 
met the Reformers, who therefore, he suggests, “ were almost obliged to retain, 
or to fall back upon, atonement theories of the Anselmian type” (p. 84). While 
it may be doubted whether Canon Quick is entirely fair to the Reformers—he 
suggests that their rejection of the double standard made things worse rather than 
better—the connection which he traces between Atonement theory and social 
teaching is of the first importance. 

Quick’s own reconstruction of the doctrine is in terms of sacrifice, defined 
as “ the voluntary giving up of something of value to someone for some purpose ”’. 
Man’s end is to find the life of full communion in the sacrifice of his freedom to the 
divine will. ‘This sacrifice which man through his misuse of his freedom has failed 
to make, Christ makes as man, “ and being so sacrificed, manhood at once receives 
its new life” (p. 102). ‘The language of Hebrews alone is indeed inadequate, 
because it does not use the language of love, the voluntary bearing of the penalty of 
sin, to transform it into sacrifice. Quick’s final answer is an attempt to fuse “ sacri- 
ficial and juridical and Abelardian interpretations into a single theory” (p. 105). 

Applying this to the question of the relation of the Church to the world, 
he finds that the Church has a twofold task: to penetrate and transform the life 
of the world with her own new life of agape, but also, in so far as she fails here 
through the world’s obstinacy to offer herself vicariously on the world’s behalf. 
He thus, it seems, seeks to hold together the insights both of the “ Church-type ” 
and of the “ sect-type ”: the Church cannot disclaim responsibility for the world, 
yet is sharply distinguished from it. 

There is much more of importance in this book than can possibly be mentioned. 
There is much, indeed, which might be criticised : the theory of a divine self- 
limitation which seems to leave no room for the doctrine of providence on which 
the Reformers rightly insisted ; the separation of man’s erché from his #e/os, on which 
his interpretation of sacrifice hinges. His view of the O.T. prophets as Pelagian 
has already been criticised (see N. H. Snaith, Distinctive Ideas of the Old Testa- 
ment, pp. 65 f.). He almost certainly has failed to appreciate the achievements 
of the Reformers. But his main thesis, based on a careful analysis of New Testament 
teaching, his acute criticism of the Anselmian theory, and his stimulating discussion 
of the relation between atonement theory and social teaching present a challenge 
to our thought—not least to those who in this generation call themselves Reformed 
theologians. 


James A. Wurre. 


Edinburgh. 
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HELLENISTIC ELEMENTS IN PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY! 


Tue keynote of this book is struck on the first page, on which it is stated that its 
object is “ to study some of the methods by which the Gospel preached by Jesus 
in Galilee, a remote backwater of an insignificant Roman province, was converted 
[italics ours] into a system which could gain a hearing in the civilised world and 
could end by conquering it”. One would have thought that it was enough to 
believe, as a person occupying the position of the author presumably does, that the 
thing that accounted for the triumph of Christianity was the nature of the Person 
of its Founder ; and that the remoteness and insignificance of the place in which 
it made its appearance might be accounted for in the words of the French hermit, 
Charles de Foucauld: “ Jesus has so definitely taken the lowest place, that no one 
has ever been able to wrest it from Him”, or by the warning of St. Paul that 
the weakness of God is stronger than men and the foolishness of God is wiser than 
men (see Origen, Philocalia iv). 

One good point in the book is that it tackles the question of the linguistic 
nature of the sources of the Gospels as a partial proof of their place of origin. 
Thus it is pointed out (p. 1) that the story of the raising of the widow’s son at 
Nain is shown by the Semitic character of its wording not to have been “ in- 
vented . . . to gratify the Greek public’s love of wonders”, but to be a piece of 
Palestinian tradition. However, in the opinion of the author, this does nothing 
to make the historical truth of the story anything more than an open question. 

It is also admitted that if the story of the virgin birth is a legend, it is a legend 
native to the soil of Palestine ; but in essential detail it has nothing in common 
with the stories of the births of Isaac, Samson and Samuel, with which it is here 
compared, except that they were all foretold before they occurred. There is nothing 
novel in this. Our author does not indeed suggest that Luke deliberately wrote 
the story in a Hebraic style with the intent to deceive, and to pass off this “ legend ”” 
as a genuine piece of primitive tradition which even preserved its original wording ; 
but we shall see that in other respects he handles Luke very roughly, and generally 
treats the Synoptic Evangelists like a class of careless and illiterate schoolboys who 
at times wrote “ vilely semitic”” Greek (p. 8), although Luke at times betrays 
himself by alterations cast in a form of Greek which “ shines like a good deed 
in a naughty world”’ (p. 9). 

Canon Knox, states, with truth, that the bad Greek in which the Gospels 
are written is a striking testimony to the value of the Synoptic tradition which 
reaches us through the Churches of the Greek world, and yet “ gives us a story 
which could only have happened in this remote backwater” (p. 2). For some 
curious reason he does not allow that the “ poor Greek ” and “ limited vocabulary ” 
of the Fourth Evangelist (p. 43) afford any proof of the historical value of anything 
but a very small part of his Gospel. In his case, we are told, “ factual truth is 
entirely subordinated to doctrinal interpretation” (pp. 21 f.). 

If Mark by any chance deviates for a short time into the “ artificial prose of 
the popular rhetorical type” (p. 3), this is regarded as significant, and the words 
in question are ascribed to “a Christian homily’. The passage explained in this 
manner is to be found in Mark xiv. 38 where Jesus is represented as saying : 
ovK piav Gpay ypyyopnaa ; ypryopeire Kal rporedxerOe iva 
cis Td pav 58 Part of this ecanned, 
and found to accord with rhythms approved in E. Norden’s Aatike Kunstprosa, 
and it is objected that the use of yey and 3¢ is far too classical to be genuine. 


1 Some Hellenistic Elements in Primitive Christianity. By Wilfred L. Knox, D.D., 
Hon. Canon of Ely; Chaplain of Pembroke College, Cambridge; Formerly Scholar of 
Teiaky Coe, Oxford. ‘The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1942. (London: 
Published for the British Academy by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 
Amen House, E.C.4. 1944. 108 pp. Price 75. 6d. net.) 
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Further, the “ Pauline contrast of spirit and flesh as the sources of good and evil ” 
is supposed to have been in the compiler’s mind. This seems somewhat strained 
in a description of the conduct of a body of tired working men, accustomed to sleep 
anywhere, as opportunity offered. 

Matthew, it is remarked, “ need not detain us. We may suspect that his story 
contains a good deal of legendary accretion, but his accretions are purely Jewish, 
(p. 6). 

The Evangelists who come in for most attention are Luke and the Great 
Unknown Compiler and Allegorist who produced the Fourth Gospel. 

It is said that Luke in his preface claims “ to be writing as a scientific his- 
torian”’, but, adds our author, “his claim to be regarded as an historian ends” 
after he has tried “ to fit the chronology of the Gospel into world-history ” (p. 7). 
We feel that some definition of what is meant by “an historian ” is badly needed 
before this summary judgment can be accepted as final. Is this title to be confined 
to writers who, like Thucydides, Livy and Tacitus, reproduce their authorities 
in an elaborate and often obscure form of Kunstprosa, or are those writers who 
only claim to speak right on and tell us what they themselves do know to be admitted 
to however low a rank in this august company ? 

Luke never claims to be a “ scientific ” historian, but only to write “ in order” 
the traditions which he had received from those who were ministers and eyewitnesses 
of the word for the benefit of Theophilus who, presumably, would have been 
able to check what he read (since he had previously been instructed in such matters) 
if Luke had not shown himself to be one who had followed every event in the 
story accurately from the very first. Surely his method of literal translation from 
existing documents with occasional linguistic corrections and lapses into a style 
more natural to himself is better than that of Tacitus, if this was his object in 
writing. As Augustine says, “ Me/ius est reprehendant nos grammatici, quam non 
intellegant populi”. Yet Luke is called a “ compiler” and branded as “ amazingly 
careless ” (p. 8) and as “ a very slovenly corrector ” (p. 9), while his critic “ fears” 
that he harmonised the two traditions of the birthplace of Jesus “ by the expedient 
of the census” (p. 10), for no better reason than that Luke ii. 1-5 is “ excellent 
Greek’. Why these words should not be a truthful note added to the story in the 
author’s own style is not obvious merely from the manner in which they are written. 

The most painful example of the application of this method of criticism is 
to be found on p. rr in the treatment of the account of the conversation between 
Jesus and the dying thief. This passage is placed on the dissecting table and 1 
pronouncement is made that 9. 40 is “ quite poor”’, but 9. 41 is “ fine writing” 
not only with ,éy and §¢ in their appropriate places, but also with all the artifices 
proper to rhythmic prose. The words that follow are “lamentable”. “ ‘And he 
said ’ is the futile “)79N") of the rabbis which does not tell us who the speaker is, 
and we have the unnecessary oy after Bacideiay to represent the semitic suffix. 
The reply of Jesus is equally bad, with its ‘and he said to him’ which does not 
tell us who is speaking to whom ; it is followed by one of Luke’s seven ‘ Amens’ ; 
‘ paradise’ means in Greek a park, being a loan-word from Persian ; it is only 
in semitic Greek that it means the garden of Eden stored up for the reward of 
the righteous. T'he only inference is that Luke had before him a story which puzzled 
him because of the immense reward promised for so small am act of repentance; he 
added 0. 41 to make the penitence more explicit” [italics ours]. He also apparently 
inserted péy and §¢ to make his addition more respectable and thus laid himself 
open to this discovery of the way in which he frigidly altered his sources, even 
when they dealt with the most solemn moments of a story for the truth of which 
his master Paul had probably even then laid down his life and had certainly incurred 
much bodily and spiritual suffering, unless the whole of his correspondence is to be 
treated as a baseless romance. 
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It might have struck our author, as it may also well have struck the Evangelist, 
that when all the disciples had forsaken Jesus and fled (for the Johannine taboo 
and his whole attitude towards the Fourth Gospel surely prevents him from believing 
that the Beloved Disciple who stood beside the cross was the son of Zebedee), 
and when, as appears from the conversation put into the mouths of Jesus and the 
disciples on the road to Emmaus (for the Canon believes that Luke added this 
to his source [p. 20]), these disciples had finally given up hope that Jesus was the 
appointed deliverer of Israel, it was remarkable that this man of evil life, at the 
point of death, could believe that one who was hanging apparently helpless upon 
a cross in the same condemnation as himself would not only come into His King- 
dom, but was also able to admit to it a notorious sinner, after an expression of 
repentance which could bear no tangible fruit in this life. ‘This was surely no 
. Pr: act of repentance”. It involved an exercise of faith which was beyond 

capacity of any of the Twelve, until they had been convinced by the “ infallible 
of the Resurrection. 

Canon Knox finds it “ amusing ”’ (p. 8) that when Luke iii. 16 is compared 
with Acts xiii. 25 it is found that Luke copied Mark’s “ vilely semitic”” Greek 
in the first instance, when only his own literary credit was at stake, but corrected 
it in the second, by not allowing Paul in the speech reported in Acts (which all 
the same may be ""Thucydidean) to be guilty of the solecism of adding an unnecessary 
atro after the word {rodnydtrwv. Apparently the beloved physician not only 
looked after Paul’s health, but also after his grammar! If there is any truth 
in this theory, it is hardly fair to call Luke “ amazingly careless”. If he is accurately 
reporting what he heard (which is actually suggested as possible) he should rather be 
described as amazingly careful and thoughtful; but if he was in the habit of manipu- 
lating his authorities in the manner described in this book, especially in the instance 
which is explained by his supposed difficulty with regard to the forgiveness of the 
dying thief, he should rather be described as amazingly artful, and as having told 
a deliberate lie about his methods of procedure in his preface to the Gospel. 

Canon Knox would do well to ponder the saying of Bishop Butler : “ Sup- 
positions are not to be looked on as true, because they are not incredible.”” We 
would venture to say further that suppositions of this kind are not even credible, 
unless they refer to the imaginary type of Evangelist called up from the vasty 
deep of German speculation and described by Professor Raven as a “ psychological 
and moral monstrosity”. The Fourth Evangelist used to stand at the head 
of this class : now it seems that the Third Evangelist must be awarded a proxime 
accessit. 

On p. 14 we are told that Stephen’s speech is, as a whole, “an atrocity of 
semitic Greek”. Even in this “ atrocity ” our author, swift to detect prose rhythms, 
finds an instance of “ Luke’s liking for a piece of good rhetorical prose”, and 
asserts that the alteration of Damascus to Babylon in the quotation from Amos 
(Acts vii. 43) is due to the same type of scruples as would have given Cicero a 
sleepless night if by any chance he had finished a sentence with esse videtur. Verbal 
inspiration by the Rhetorician is apparently to be the faith of the future in place 
of verbal inspiration by the Spirit. 

Our author does not argue ; he does not even produce any convincing evidence ; 
he simply tells us. It is true that he frequently admits that his assertions are only 
probable or possible, but by inference they lead to a conclusion which is to be 
accepted as certain, even if it is only negative. ‘The picture of the Ethiopian eunuch 
“ might be drawn from Zephaniah iii. 10, but it was a commonplace of hellenistic 
literature that the Ethiopians, living at the back of beyond, were an exceptionally 
pious race. It is at least possible that the story goes back to a visionary experience 
of Philip”. The learned author might have also informed us that the idea that 
the Ethiopians were “ blameless ’’ goes back at least to Homer, but we are at a 
loss to see that there is any trace in the story that the compiler of Acts thought 
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that the eunuch was any more pious than any of the other foreigners who came 
to worship at Jerusalem and may have taken away with them a copy of one of 
the Jewish scriptures. But the inevitable inference from this method of regarding 
the story is that Luke inserted it into his book in the interests of “ faith truth ”, 
and not because it was a well authenticated account of an event which actually 
happened. ‘This is obvious from our author’s suggestion that Luke recorded it as 
“an excuse” for bringing in one of the best known O.T. Testimonies to Christ— 
Isaiah liii. 7f. Yet on p. 21 we are told that “ Luke is a true hellenist! in the sense 
that he has really grasped the fact that if history is to give instruction of this kind 
[i.e. ‘ethical and political instruction’) it must be true history; it must be a 
narrative of events which actually occurred in order to support the writer’s thesis ”’. 

In accordance with modern custom, nothing is said about the evidence for 
tbe authorship of the Fourth Gospel, and even John the Elder is allowed to rest 
in peace in his supposed grave in Ephesus. But on p. 74 we are told that the debate 
in the Sanhedrin (John xi. 47-52) “ is remarkable for its insight into Jewish affairs 
at the period, and is one of the details which suggest that the evangelist was well 
informed”. ‘The famous argument that the Fourth Evangelist knew nothing 
about Palestine, because he apparently believed that the office of High Priest 
was a yearly one, is formally refuted ; but in its place it is stated that the idea that 
the High Priest acted as a prophet belongs to the Dispersion conception found in 
Philo ; and it is suggested in a footnote that “ it is conceivable that the evangelist 
needed the testimony of Caiaphas to Jesus as an apologetic argument and there- 
fore diverts responsibility from him to Annas in xviii. 13, though Caiaphas is too 
firmly fixed in the tradition to be omitted entirely”. Yet on p. 44 we read that 
“nothing could be more fantastic than to suppose that the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel had read Philo’s works and deliberately substituted the figure of Jesus 
for the Philonic Logos”’. This used to be one of the “ best authenticated results 
of criticism ’’, but alas, 

“ Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day, and cease to be”’. 


We are told on page 43 that the author of this Gospel writes “ singularly 
poor Greek with a very limited vocabulary”, but on the same page it is stated 
that he is “ not an almost illiterate simpleton but an artist of a high order”. ‘The 
remark then follows that the Aramaic character of the Greek in which the Gospel 
is written does not prove that the author was the son of Zebedee, or an eyewitness 
of the Ministry. But whoever supposed that the authorship of the Gospel could 
be “ proved ” by evidence like this, if it stood alone ? It lends a certain element 
of probability to the traditional account of the authorship ; but it obviously does 
no more. If one were examining a book of disputed authorship which was written 
in the kind of “ English” in common use at one time at the Abbey Theatre, 
Dublin, its idiom might be a partial proof that it was not written by an Englishman, 
but it would be hardly any proof at all that it was written by J. M. Synge. 

Yet, in spite of all his juggling with tradition, the Fourth Gospel “ never 
loses sight of the concrete historical figure of synoptic tradition or of love as the 
distinctive quality of Christianity. There are moments when it comes dangerously 
near to presenting Jesus as a purely docetic epiphany on the stage of history, but 
these are always corrected by the evangelist’s fidelity to the main Christian tradition. 
A comparison with the apocryphal Gospels of the second Christian century reveals 
the dangers that beset him and the masterly skill with which he avoided them” 
(pp. 89f.). We are thus comforted by being encouraged to compare the grey of 
the Fourth Gospel with the pitch black of the apocryphal Gospels ; but it is obvious 
from what is here stated that it was not the fidelity of the Fourth Evangelist to 

1s it true that late Hellenism is really of this mind, apart from Christian teaching ? 
What about the life of Apollonius of Tyana ? waa =e 
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anything more than an irreducible minimum of historical truth that saved him 
from falling into the same pit as the authors of these gospels, but only his “ masterly 
skill”. 

Even the High Priestly Prayer is not ascribed, as regards its contents, to reliable 
tradition, but is only an evidence of this “ masterly skill’’. “ A hellenistic revelation 
should conclude with a prayer which summarizes the content of the revelation and 
asks for grace to walk worthily of it. In this case the tradition determined that the 
prayer must be offered by Jesus, not by His disciples” (p. 84). The natural in- 
ference from this is that Evangelist composed the prayer and put it in the 
mouth of Jesus in flagrant contradiction to the Form which he should, by the 
good rights, have followed. This he did not do, either because he feared that his 
readers would not accept such a complete departure from tradition, or because 
he had not quite lost sight of the concrete historical figure of synoptic tradition, 
although, if Matthew and Luke handled their material as is supposed in this book, 
this figure must have been very dim. 

The result of this method of handling the Gospels is that Jesus disappears 
almost entirely. The Evangelists apparently thought much more of rhythm, of 
apologetic alterations and of Hellenistic models than they did of Him. The readers 
for whom they wrote, however, had enough lingering respect for what they had 
heard of Him by tradition to force these writers to be careful at times not to be 
carried away altogether by their imagination, their literary susceptibilities and their 
desire to make the most of proof texts. 

The Fourth Evangelist and, it would seem to follow, if the theories put out 
in this book are accepted, at least two of the others also, in a greater or less degree, 
cast their books into the form of a “ history ”’ of Jesus, because “ Jewish writers 
and speakers were accustomed to use an historical summary of the Old Testament 
narrative as a means of exposition” (p. 44). “ His choice of the Gospel-form 
seems to have been dictated by the fact that it was already when he wrote the 
recognized method of expounding the kerygma of Christianity and that the form 
was so firmly fixed that it could not be abandoned” (p. 45). Our author suggests 
that the Evangelist might have expounded his message in a series of tracts (perhaps 
in the form of letters), but was prevented from doing this by his reverence for 
Form. He omits to note that a great part of the Gospel consists of didache and 
not kerygma and that it is in this didache that the Evangelist is most guilty of wil- 
fully misinforming his readers, by presenting his own doctrine as if it was part 
of the teaching of the incarnate Son of God. He also does not mention that in 
the general opinion of the Church this writer did leave us at least one Epistle which 
is a perfectly honest attempt to interpret the teaching of his Master and the meaning 
of His life and death. This Epistle is at the moment attributed to another than the 
Evangelist by certain very discriminating critics; but their arguments are very 
far from being anything like a conclusive proof. 

It is also maintained, against the opinion of such learned Jews as Dr. I. Abra- 
hams, that there is “no reason for supposing ”’ that the methods of controversy 
with the Jews contained in the Gospel “ could not be learnt in the synagogues of 
Antioch and Ephesus”’ (p. 45). Yet the record of these controversies “ may in 
some cases go back to good tradition”. This is, however, modified, as such con- 
cessions to probability generally are, by the remark that these controversies are 
between the Church and the Synagogue rather than between Jesus and the Jews. 

It is stated on p. 21 that the Jewish mind “ was so concerned to interpret 
history in the light of the divine purpose which was assumed to underlie it, that 
it was content to falsify the facts indefinitely in the interests of edification”. In 
this matter our author evidently believes that the Fourth Evangelist followed this 
model as closely as he dare. This sort of thing may be the stock in trade of people 
with a case to prove, who are in no special danger of death because of what they 
prefer to believe; but it is a curious product to come from a man who at least pro- 
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fessed to be inspired by the Spirit of Truth and who had certainly heard of the 
martyrdom of many men and women, incurred because they believed that the fables 
that he fashioned, with due deference to Form, were facts. 

Insistence on the duty of speaking the truth is a mark of the writings of St. 
Paul, who is believed by many distinguished critics to have been the inspirer of 
the Fourth Evangelist and yet, if we are to believe Canon Knox, this Evangelist 
made his Hero describe Himself as the Truth and made Him promise in a totally 
fictitious discourse, frigidly composed in accordance with the proper Form, that 
He would send the Spirit to bring to the minds of the disciples the very words 
that He had spoken to them. Well might Professor Raven write that an Evangelist 
such as is here imagined outrages our standards of honesty “ by a device which 
presents to us the product of imagination and religious experience as a record of 
actual events”, and that such a person is a “traitor to the true interests of Christen- 
dom” (Fesus and the Gospel of Love, pp. 163 f.). 

It will probably be replied to this that we are dull and unimaginative Westerns 
who cannot appreciate the subtlety of the Oriental mind. But if we are what we 
are, it is largely due to the influence of the very books which are supposed to have 
been written with such a sovereign disregard of factual truth and such a slavish 
reverence for Form. 

If our author’s theory as to the method of the composition of the Fourth 
Gospel is accepted, it leaves us with a book which has practically no historical 
value and little religious value, except that of a curiosity. For it appears that it is 
nothing more than an adaptation of the “ freest ” possible kind of such fragments 
of the Synoptic Gospels as were thought worthy of such treatment in a book which 
“could be used for the instruction of converts and the edification of the faithful 
no less than the earlier accounts of the life of Jesus. Such a book must be firmly 
anchored in the historical tradition. We may regret that the writer used for the 
purpose the most startling miracles he could find and that he frankly uses the 
miracles as proofs of the glory of Jesus; but in this he is simply following the 
tradition of the second Christian generation ” (p. 60). But it is part of the theory 
that the Evangelist could not find any miracles “ startling’ enough for his purpose 
in the “ historical tradition’. He rewrote Mark ii. 1-12 in the form of the story 
of the paralytic of Bethesda and emphasised his infirmity by saying that his inability 
had lasted thirty-eight years and that during all this time he had not been able 
to crawl to the pool unaided. “ The warning ‘sin no more’ replaces the forgive- 
ness of Mark ii. 5, since the Church by now is quite confident of her power to 
forgive sins.” This is supported by the statement that the use of the word xpdSarros 
in both passages “ is almost decisive”. It is also “ probable” that the man born 
blind of John ix is the blind man of Mark viii. 22, “ the fact that he was born 
blind being added merely for the thaumaturgic value” (p. 60). There is nothing 
novel in all this. Canon Knox is simply picking up a few crumbs which have 
fallen from the well-furnished table of ‘Teutonic intuition. He seems to have 
forgotten, when he ascribes the idea that miracles are proofs of the “ glory of Jesus ”’ 
to a following of the tradition of the second Christian generation, that St. Paul 
described Jesus as being marked out as the Son of God with power according to 
the Spirit of holiness by the resurrection of the dead in Romans i. 4—a book which 
is generally supposed to have been written for “ the edification of the faithful” 
in the frst Christian generation. 

The form in which many of the discourses of Jesus are cast, in which some 
pronouncement of His is met by a question showing the “ stupidity or malice” 
of his hearers and generally answered with a rebuke “ which they do not deserve”, 
is said to have been employed that the reader of the book might enjoy the dis- 
tinctively Christian luxury of being able “‘ to congratulate himself on his superiority 
to the character in the story” (p. 61). Either the Evangelist was not acquainted 
with the story of the Pharisee and the Publican, or must have regarded it as of 
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much less importance than the allegorical method of Philo, the mendacious manner 
in which the Jews are supposed to have handled history with a view to edification, 
or the proper Form in which to cast all books likely to be so far approved by the 
“ civilized world” of his time as ultimately to conquer it. 

“ Nicodemus’ stupidity opens the way for a denunciation of Judaism. If it 
rejects the ‘ earthly things’ of the ordinary synoptic tradition, how can it hope to 
understand ‘ heavenly things’, the truth that the divine Logos, who has freedom 
to move as He wills between earth and heaven, is now manifested in the Messianic 
Son of Man, whose coming exaltation on the Cross is a symbol of His exaltation 
to heaven ?”’ (p. 62). This exposition, which has a certain novelty, is supported 
by a reference to the opinions of Posidonius and by a reference to Philo. Yet it 
has been expressly stated that it is “‘ fantastic ” to suppose that the Fourth Evangelist 
ever read Philo. It would seem to be still more fantastic to suppose that a man with 
his limited knowledge of Greek ever read Posidonius. In point of fact the passage 
quoted by Diogenes from Posidonius does no more than express the common 
Stoic idea that the divine essence was distributed through the universe in varying 
proportions and that its ruling principle is to be found either in the aether or the 
sun. It is certainly remarkable that a writer who could make such use of what 
were for him, on this hypothesis, no more than certain commonplace fragments of 
half-understood Hellenistic philosophy, should have written in the same context: 
“ God so loved the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have eternal life.” Such a combination 
rs wre and pedantic syncretism and spiritual insight is not met with every 

The story of the marriage in Cana is founded on “a heathen folk-tale”’. 
It “ replaces the synoptic logion on new wine in old bottles; it is perhaps intended 
to contradict the saying preserved in Luke v. 39”. It “can hardly have been 
invented by the evangelist . vit would seem to be due to the fancy of popular 
Christianity in Galilee or Syria, but the doctrinal implications are no doubt due 
to the evangelist” (p. 60). If the Evangelist intended the story to carry any 
“ doctrinal implications ”’, he, like Luke in another sphere, must have been “ amaz- 
ingly careless’ in not making his meaning clear. He is content to describe the 
miracle as the first manifestation of the glory of Jesus. If this theory is true, the 
contrast between the Fourth Evangelist’s supposed “ fidelity to the main Christian 
tradition’ and the readiness with which the authors of the apocryphal gospels 
accepted any absurd legend with regard to Jesus must be very slight at this point. 
The “ heathen folk-tale ” part of the theory is supported by a reference to a story 
told by Achilles Tatius of Dionysus turning the water which a peasant gave him 
to drink into wine, which the peasant had never seen before and supposed to be 
blood ; and by a reference to Pausanias in which he tells of a certain temple in 
Elis in which sealed empty jars were placed on the feast day of Dionysus and found 
after a time to be full of wine. Pausanias obviously does not believe this story, 
so there seems to have been no imperative need to exalt Jesus to the stature of 
Dionysus in order to commend His teaching in “a remote backwater of an in- 
significant Roman province” to the civilised world, especially if it was true that 
“the worship of Jesus goes back to the beginning of Christianity ”, and that “ Jewish 
Christians could be content to worship Jesus as Lord without asking how such 
worship could be reconciled with the monotheism of Israel”, because “ Judaism 
was not a theological religion” (p. 1). 

If the Jews of Judaea felt no difficulty in this, why should the more liberal 
Jews of the Dispersion have jibbed at it? Why should Asiatic Greeks who were 
accustomed to deify their benefactors.have found any difficulty in worshipping 
Jesus any more than Alexander Severus did ? The difficulty to be explained is not 
how one more “ saviour-god ”’ came to be added to the Pantheon, but how it was 
that He claimed to be the One true God and that it was regarded by His followers 
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as the blackest apostasy to throw a few grains of incense on the altars of Caesar, 
which was more a political than a religious act. This conviction which was con- 
sidered more precious than life itself certainly never came out of a syncretistic 
Graeco-asiatic religion, and if “ Judaism was not a theological religion” in this 
sense, where did it originate ? 

The hoary theory of the allegorical character of the Gospel is revived in 
the following passage, though its relevance is not pressed elsewhere : “ The dis- 
course at the well at Samaria reverses Philo’s procedure. Philo had before him the 
two figures of Wisdom and the Logos as more or less personal intermediaries between 
God and the cosmos. Neither had any real meaning for Judaism, except in so far 
as they served to make it intellectually respectable, and Philo simply identifies 
the two. But the development of the Christian doctrine of the Holy Spirit needed 
two such figures, and so the evangelist takes over the standing equation with the 
waters of the O.T., and identifies Wisdom not with the Torah but with the Holy 
Spirit. This is offered by Jesus to all who, like the woman, are in the natural or 
psychic condition, a condition represented by her six husbands, for six is the number 
of the material world and the natural soul is not and cannot be her true husband” 
(p. 64). This interpretation is broadbased on Heracleon in a footnote: but it 
should not be forgotten that other great authorities see in the five husbands the 
gods of the Samaritans (which were really seven in number) and in the sixth, who 
is not a husband, the God of Israel. Further, no explanation is given of the intro- 
duction of a conversation with a Samaritan woman, as the excuse for such teaching, 
when the object in view was to edify “ the faithful” at Ephesus. Loisy does at 
least make an attempt to explain this by a reference to Acts viii. 5 ff. and Simon 
Magus. Moreover if the explanation of the passage given above is the true one, 
the Fourth Evangelist is again obviously even more “ amazingly careless”’ than 
the Third, for he described the woman as saying to her fellow-townsmen, “ Come 
see a man who told me all that ever I did”. This brings the story down from 
the exalted level of an elaborate and deliberately constructed allegory, conveying 
deep spiritual truth under a thick cloak of symbolism, admirably adapted to make 
the teaching of Jesus “ respectable” and fit to conquer the “ civilized world” 
(a worthy field for the exercise of the exegetical skill, not only of Heracleon, but 
also—/ongo interoallo—of many competent critics of the present day), to that of 
a commonplace story of the meeting of a sinful woman with a teacher who trans- 
formed her life. If ¢4is is the true interpretation of it, it finds parallels in the story 
of the woman taken in adultery, in that of the harlot at Simon’s feast and in that 
of the penitent thief. 

Hellenistic influence is also discovered in “ the challenge of Jesus’ brethren 
that He must go to Jerusalem for the feast of Tabernacles, not because it is His 
duty as a pious Jew, but in order that He may make an érisafis at Jerusalem, 
as a Greek sage or sophist might do at Olympia” (p. 68). Lucian’s account of 
the antics of Proteus Peregrinus is alleged in support of this interpretation. 

That the Evangelist was interested in the customs of Greek sophists, is not very 
probable : that he had read Lucian whose date is about a.p. 160 is impossible : 
to mention Proteus Peregrinus and Jesus in the same connection seems to indicate 
a strikingly modern cast of mind. Renan, on the other hand, who presumably will 
be admitted to have been, for his time, a “ competent critic”, deals with the passage 
about the brethren of Jesus as follows: “ Verses vii. 1-10 are a little historical 
treasure. The sneering bad temper of the brothers of Jesus, the precautions which 
he is obliged to take are there expressed with a delightful naiveté. Here the symbolic 
and dogmatic explanation is completely at fault. What dogmatic or symbolic 
motive can be found in this little passage which is more calculated to give rise to 
objections than to serve the purposes of Christian apologetic ? Why should a writer 
whose unique aim is supposed to have been Scribitur ad probandum, have imagined 
this strange scene ? No : here one can say with confidence, Scriditur ad narrandum. 
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wrote it. How can it be said after this that the people in the G 

and not creatures of flesh and blood?” (Vie de pp 
499 

Renan also writes: “ Philo sees allegories in the ancient texts, but he does 
not create allegorical texts. An ancient sacred book exists : interpretation surveys 
the difficult text from a higher level, or else is ineffective. But that a long historical 
narrative should be written with the intention of concealing symbolical subtleties 

is almost unprecedented. ‘The partisans of allegorical explanation play at being 
Alexandrians in this case. Embarrassed by the Fourth Gospel, they treat it as 
Philo treated Genesis. . . . All this symbolism is the natural result of the mythical 
theory of Strauss, an expedient of theologians at bay, making good their escape 
by means of allegory, myth and symbol” (p. 508). We conclude our survey with 
this breath of fresh air from an unexpected quarter. 

If we accept Canon Knox’s account, the net result of the Fourth Evangelist’s 
praiseworthy endeavour to make the Gospel intellectually respectable and accept- 
able to civilised communities was that the true figure of Jesus disappeared in a 
cloud of mythology, and what was shown to the world was a lay figure decently 
draped in some rags of Greek rhetoric and folk-lore. Yet his Gospel was accepted 
by men such as Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement and Origen (who probably knew 
as much about the literature of the period as any modern scholar) as an historical 
account of the life of Jesus quite on a level with the Synoptic Gospels in this respect. 
They could see plainly enough that there were some discrepancies in the order 
of the events described in these books, and set themselves to account for this as 
best they could. But they failed to see that the Fourth Gospel was really an un- 
scrupulous adaptation of incidents derived from the Synoptic Gospels, allegories 
such as Philo had imagined to make Judaism “ respectable”, and reminiscences 
of Greek legends and customs. 

Nor has Canon Knox paid attention to the implications of the testimonial 
given to the writer of the Fourth Gospel by the “editors” in xxi. 24. These 
people must have lived in the same environment as the Evangelist, and, unless 
they were as dull or as dishonest as Loisy and others assume Irenaeus to have b:en, 
they must have recognised the necessity of “‘ working up ” the inadequate narratives 
of the Synoptists and of keeping within the cadre of Philonic and Hellenistic specu- 
lation, if the few authentic echoes of the teaching of Jesus which had reached their 
ears were to be cast into a form likely to “ conquer”’ the world. Yet they were so 
fully aware of another side of the problem with which they were faced, that they 
did not give the Evangelist a testimonial for rethinking the teaching of Jesus in 
the terms of modern thought, but for being one of His most intimate disciples 
and for recording the truth, we had almost said the “ factual truth”, about His 
life and teaching. 

A book is a product of the human mind. The probabilities about its nature 
and authorship are of the same nature as the probabilities as to how a human mind 
will act under certain conditions at a certain time. The mere fact that certain 
passages are paralleled in other books which existed at the time when it was written, 
but which it is “ fantastic” to suppose that the author had read, or in certain 
books of a later date which may be supposed to reflect the thought of an earlier 
age, affords only the lowest probability that the Gospel was compiled in the manner 
suggested in Canon Knox’s book. Difference of opinion on the points discussed 
in this book is legitimate and inevitable, but a method of argument which is based 
on possibilities so slender as hardly to be worthy of the name and which takes no 
account of the opinions of other men of equal learning and diligence cannot be 
regarded as resting on a very secure base. 


Stockport, Cheshire. H. P. V. Nunn. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MODERN PROPHETS?! 


Ir was with great interest and expectation that I began to read Tem Modern Prophets. 
The work is clear and well written. I confess, however, a sense of growing dis- 
appointment as I continued reading. 1 wondered why the writer decided to call 
the subjects of his study, prophets. They are all distinguished and absorbingly 
interesting personalities, but that is no reason for misnaming them. Perhaps they 
are as surprised as we are that they are included in “ the goodly fellowship of the 
prophets”. Israel of old was moved to ironical comment and asked, “Is Saul 
a tr: the prophets ?”” Many to-day will raise their eyebrows likewise and 

“Is Joad also among the prophets ?” 

” One of the unmistakable characteristics of the authentic prophet is that he 
is so sure of God, so definite about his experience, so certain that his message is 
eternal truth. Now if there is one feature more than another common to most 
of these modern prophets it is that they are unsure of themselves. They seem to 
be still groping to an adequate view of God. They are seeking some satisfying 
experience of God, they have no clear message for a bewildered world. In this 
respect they are so dissimilar to those ancient personalities who created the part. 
Again, the classic succession of recognised prophets did not begin their ministry 
with something they had discovered but with something which had been given 
them. “'The Word of the Lord came unto me.” What H. R. Mackintosh says 
about the Christian is true also of the prophet : “ What the Christian faith declares 
is that @ true understanding of history can be had solely from @ point of view supplied 
by God Himself.” 

These modern prophets are trying to make sense of history, but it is in the 
light of unaided thought and reason. This is why they change their standpoint 
from time to time. This is why they seldom agree on fundamental issues. The 
classic prophets, in contrast, were unanimous as to the being, character, attributes 
of God, and as to His redemptive purpose in history. Furthermore, the experience 
of the prophet put him in a class a et He could say with sincere and passionate 
conviction, “ I saw also the Lord”. The validity of this claim was tested and no 
man was regarded as being a prophet until he had compelled, by the quality of 
his contribution, official religious recognition. A young minister asserted before 
his brethren that he was as truly a prophet as Amos. A discerning and wise senior 
remarked: “The difference is that everybody recognises Amos as a prophet; 
no one thinks you are one.” I very much question if any of these modern prophets 
will win the verdict of history. 

The canonical prophets are on record because each made some unique con- 
tribution to the sum total of spiritual truth or enriched religious experience. Each 
one has his place in the unfolding of progressive revelation. Each one took for 
granted the standpoint of his predecessor. Now, anyone claiming to be a prophet 
begins with certain definite assumptions. The philosopher usually begins by 
contradicting other thinkers; this is the philosophic method. This is not the pro- 
phetic method. These modern prophets not only contradict everybody else but 
themselves as well. 

Dr. Joad’s insistence upon the Platonic values of Beauty, Truth, Goodness 
secures him a place in the philosophic tradition, but to be a prophet he would 
have to be equally i insistent about a personal God, His holiness, and His method 
of redemptive love in history. ‘These are the distinguishing marks of the prophet. 

Dr. Julian Huxley by his insistence on the fact that law and order obtains 
in the universe, and by his specialised knowledge of at least one important aspect 
of it, biology, has the right to be considered a scientist. On the other hand, inasmuch 


1 Ten Modern Prophets. By J. B. Coates. (Frederick Muller, Ltd., London. 1944. 
y 
192 pp. 8s. 6d. net.) 
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as he declares that it is possible to have “ Religion without Revelation” he is 
disqualified for a place among the prophets since the prophets and revelation are 
correlatives. 

I wonder why the writer decided to include Mr. H. G. Wells among the 
prophets. No one thinks that to foretell the future is a necessary part of the pro- 
phetic equipment, else “Old Moore” would be the most distinguished modern 
prophet. When Mr. Wells undertook to rewrite world history he failed to find 
trace of God anywhere. The true prophet is a prophet because he is obsessed 
with the Presence of God. The universe is the sphere of Divine self-revelation, 
history the stage upon which a great Divine drama is being enacted, human ex- 
perience the opportunity for union and communion with the Eternal God. Gerald 
Heard is no doubt a mystic, seeking God in the vague realms of the ineffable. 
He seems unaware of the profound mysticism of the writer of the Fourth Gospel, 
or of others like him who saw “ the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ’’. 
He is searching for something which is a commonplace of the prophetic > 

One of the most unsatisfactory of the modern prophets is Karl Marx. The 
confusion of modern times is due more to Marx than anyone else. His materialism 
is a blight upon science and literature. His emphasis upon material values has 
so dazzled men and nations that they are prepared to die for material possessions, 
hence the devastating wars of our time. Someone described Karl Marx as “a 
Hebrew prophet turned Sociologist”. By becoming the High Priest of dialectical 
materialism he renounced the spiritual insight and moral idealism of the religious 

iants of his race. 

Who to-day regards D. H. Lawrence as anything other than a wayward 
genius? He is the best-known example in literature of the tragic, pathological 
modern, of whom examples can be found among artists and poets, and even 
theologians. The fact that, according to this book, Aldous Huxley and John 
Middleton Murry have already out-grown Lawrence disproves his right to be 
regarded as even a minor prophet. 

It must be said with regret that not even John Macmurray or Middl-t>2 
Murry as depicted in this book has a seat in the school of prophets. Both are deeply 
religious thinkers but they owe more to the influence of Marx than to the inspiration 
of the Spirit of God. Macmurray is undoubtedly doing a service to philosophy 
to remind thinkers that Reality as known through the beautiful is as valid and as 
necessary as experienced by the paths of truth and goodness. His emphasis upon 
fellowship is important, but he lacks the authentic notes of the prophet, clear 
vision, positive certainty about God and His message for men. The prophet does 
not speculate ; he proclaims. His contribution is not a system of thought but a 
Gospel. Middleton Murry, like Aldous Huxley, is an uncertain guide for a 
bewildered generation. Both have changed their views so radically from time to 
time, which suggests unreliability and lack of steadfast convictions. 

The real prophet never goes back on his message. The experience that made 
him a prophet, made him not a brilliant and erratic comet, but a steadfast pole 
star. 


D. J. Davigs. 
Merthyr Tydfil. 
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